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Extracts from a lettor iattd Nooernber ^3,19i6 to mV faHur Pt’ 
Bhavavad Datta from Professor Dr. Sm Konow. (fonwrlv Gwomment 
of India Epigraphiit) Osi^s Norti;a\t- 
I hftvo iMd yoor son's 

tUnkful for tbo graat oaro ho ho, token in putting the whole Indian 
matorial at om dhpoaal eo elearly. I am eoUTiPOod that the fotwe of 
Indian reeeareh oan only bo safeguarded if Indian and European soho^ra 
wiU work hand in hand and xrith mutual regard andundaratandiog. We 
in Europe wiUalwaysbe happy to eoUaborato in this way. and it is a 
good omen that an otoeUent Indian eaholar like your son wiU pa^ke m 
the work. It ie not. of oonreo, to be expeoted that there wiU 1» a 
general agreement about tbs interpretation of aU detaile. but it a 
Muential that wo should, on both aides, state oor arguments and results 
as fully and clearly aa possible. 

Everybody who has tried to eluoidete Indian ehronology wiU know 
how many diffioulbiee etill remain to bs cleared up. and in the Uet y^ri 
a now and serious ona has turned up through the discovery of a Parthian 
ara of 245 ? B. 0. It is a good thing that wo havo loamt that the 
Seleueid era was never med in India, but the Parthian hae evidently 
played a greater role than we should have expected, and I am^ muob 
oWiged to your son in tbie oonnootiou for reminding mo of the Giraharpiir 
and KankkliTila mscriptiona. With regard to the well-known Saha 
era of 79 A. D- I Quite ug™ “troduoed by 

Kanieks. but is codeiderably older than his accesaion, whlob can hardly 
be pnt earlier than abont the middle of the aecond century A. B, I am 
still convinced that the ruler who 6rat used it was Wima Kadphisoe. 

Sd/- Sieti Kwtow 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Id my tbird yew alASH t prepared a ebort bibliography the 
teat SaDskrit dramaa from stray relerences aboat them in Banehrit 
lifceratare. Boon after fijiiabiiig my B A. eisminatioD, 1 began to 
prepare a derafWlpart teit ol the inscrlptiona of the Western K?atrapae. 
On eiaminalion the n am her of these ineoriptions-was (oand to bo 
maoh lees than expected. Hewaver. 1 went on with this work, and 
my interest grew in the anbjeot. I then tried to note and ooUeot the 
neoessary literatnrs ooncenung it. Meanwhile I selected the present 
tbeali'foT my M.A. 

After seenring and atadying the aTailable boots and artfcIeB oa 
the BBbjeet, I came to the oonoliisioa that only a few eoholara have 
done any p i o a e e t i n g work la thU field of ancient Indian history. 
The nwn« ol Sn Bhagyaalal Indreji, Prof. E. J. Bapsoa and I>r. Sten 
Eoaow will always be remembered with admiration by the futnw 
hiatorians. 'The Catalotnu oj tht Coin* of the Indhra IJpnastv. (A* 
Weetem Kfatrapa* ete.‘ by Prof. Bapson and the 'EharMlAt rnwripfionj' 
by Dr. BtenKonow are monumental worki. The patience, the energy, the 
labonr, the keen bsighfc and deep erudition displayed by them are 
ikdmirable. With their works ae the basis of my study I entered into 
tbia difiSenlt and dry enbjeot. 

Another soholar who has worked in this field of reseaioh was 
6rt K. P. Jayaswnl. It waa be who brought bo light the war of 
Nahapkna with a Satavihana king from a Jain aonrce, He showed 
that Bharakaccha wae the capital of Nahapdna. The Ynga-purfipa ol 
the Gsrgl BamhitS, an important sourea on thie eubjeot. only noticed by 
H. Eem, was edited for the first time by 6n J a y a a w a 1. It baa 
prevadvery nseful for a noonatruntion of the history of the period. 

Besidea these works a targe number of soholars hate been 
oontribttting Irom time to time most important artieles in varioni 
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resbfttoh j’onrDitle. I hsiTO usad fchatu !□ thair proper plAoes, 
bckncwlodging my debt 

Botoo iwant ^otIes and Atticlaa h&va prcved ^ary nsefnlh 
Dr* Stan Kono^ wbtla raTiaitig tha period has tbrown a now light 
on the subject in bia a.rtiele, <m Indo-Scyihian CJiren*?<^j\ 

The ^DaU of rfoAiapdna' as diecDSied by V. R, Dporaa in hit article 
(Pro<mding 3 Itidian History Congresap Lahore seseion) is worbh Btndy* 
The Iflhorimia work of Dr. E. Gopalaoharip ‘ JTie Hirforp of the 
Andhfi$ GeUifi^ryt Buppliea a enrnmary of tha dtiferant aspocta of the 
reigcLS of Nahapana, Ca^tanA and Rudradfimw I. 

The eneient Indian tradiUon is Tory neefnl in dlliag up soma 
of tho imporiant details. Most of it so for lisa iiQe:k:plQfedK Twenty 
aeven referencas from this sonrce of Indisn history bave been eolleoted 
hare- Of aU theae the of S^fopa have hssn of most 

help. These (^dfldt wem first printed by Bai BahAdnr HJra I 41 I b 
hh introdtiction to *Th€ Cf^ioh^rue of Sajtskrii ofid PraJfcnl Jforausmpfs 
in the Csniml Frovinces and /Jerar (1926)\ The attention of achoUw 
waa not attracted to this rare aouroe for a long time. It was in the 
Hindi Eielary qf Bkaratamr^ by Pandit Bhogavad Datta that the 
jj'djJifKj ware fully utilized and thair importance was emphoaiaed. 
According to H. B. Hire Oil and other BohoJora this work was composed 
in the lattor part of tha 5 th centnry A.D, The dtiration of the reigns 
of Nahapflna and fti»d tho family of CMt&na are all recorded 

in these gAthAs. Important informatton from tradition has been made 
sTailabb b tbia thaais. Many of these referencee wore unknown so 
far. Some of then) are noted bgloWp 

(0 Preaonci of the fiatas in the Indtis region at the time ol 
Duryodhana referred to inifc^’mnf-uMbb’^AA; (p. 3) 

(a) The derivation of the word gala according to the 
Furioas: (p. 3f) 

(in) Sofaranoe to the food of the Sakas in the Oaraka 
(p. is) 

{in) Mootion of ^ka-wella (^aka-andbn) hy PA^iai; (p, 16) 

( 0 ) The word Bomaka and its oiplanatfon. 

(fi) TAe Ern* A lot of naw matanal on this point has 

been presented b this thesis. Aiberunrs alatement that the Saka «a 






ESTSODUCTIOM 


ill 


tFikft atarted at tba doath of a Saka tirnnt gays ma the impetua to 
aearoh for the eonroe of bis iafomatioD. This iDfomation haa been 
traced to be contained in aatronotnical wotka yrhioh go back (tom 
Atberuni'a time to 628 A.D. 

Moreover both lusoriptioDal and literary proofs haye been giren 
to BubBtantiate the view pot forward that there were two Saks eraa, 
one atarting from the begiBning o( the ^aka nde and the other started 
by a dakiri Vikrama at the eipiry of the Sakas; (p. flf) 

A enitable etplanatjon of the name ‘Sardamaka kingB' 
has besD auggested; (p. 66) 

(««) The roferenceo to Sakad Vikrama will be foimd psefnl 
Id Chapter VU. 

The history of the W e a t e r n E $ a 1 1 a p a s, after the nib of 
Budradaman I b rery obscure. I have only eolbeled notes about them 
from the writings of 6rl Bhagraolal Indrajl, Prof. Bapeoii and others. 
With the scanty material avaibbla more than this was not posaibb. 

In Chapter IX an attempt has been made to collect only new 
points about the varions oustomB of the Sakas. Dr.K. Gopabchari and 
others have made attempts to throw tight on this aspect of the hiato^ 
of the 6akafl also. Anyhow the naaterlal presented here from Eanskrit 

ftonTOOS Ifl neWa 

Becently it haa bean felt that a tert of aft the inscriptiona of 
the variona dynastba should be pnbliahed In one pboe. EealiaiDg the 
importance of the need, a dsmrtwJtfarf teit of all the InaodptionB of the 
Weatem ksatrapaa has been given in the appcDdii. Three inaoriptfona 
oould not he included in thia list es their teat wbb not easy of access. 
Other appendices will also prove useful. 

The thesis in its printed form ia revised and enbrgod. My 
elnoere thanks ate due to my respected teacher the Bev, Boas Wibon, 
the then Head of the Department of History, Dniversity of the Panjab. 
who has oorracted me in so many plsoea and has given me valuabb 
suggestions uDgrndgiDgly. 

I am very thankfnl to Dr. A. L. SrlTgatava, now Head of the 
Department of History, Dnivereity of tbePanjab, who bae been and is 
always encouraging and guiding me in research work and Prof. Bk H. 
Sethi. Finjab Dnivaraity Leetnrar in History for some of hie suggestions. 
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iW TER &AKAR IK WDU. 


1 ft^sknowlodge my smoere in^abtedpens to PI. YiahTapatfap my 
school-teacher id history, who hM gom thropgh the theals and givczi 
maDy Taloable sn^cstione and Ft. Bha^avad Datta, Diieotor, VedJc 
Beaearch Institnta^ who has giren me the ioaight lo find out material 
from anoient Indian literature to oonalrnoi Indian hiatozy. 

T offer my einoeieat tbanki to Miaa 0^ L H« Geary, E^neipal, 
Uhore College for Woman for seeing the book through the presa* 
Many of her anggefitlons were eilremely ralnable. 

The fine get-np of the book tn thoiia hard days is duo to the 
loving oftra of L. Xhaicanohl Bam Jain^ Froprletot, Messrs hbharchaiid 
Laohman Bas. The book would not haTO seen the fight of day but for 
his nngrudging help in printing it. 

Department of History, 

Par^. Lahon, SkVfk SHRAVA 

D^cm^ yy, 1946, 
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CHAPTER I 


THE 3aKAS 
I, ANTIQUITY OF THE 6aKA TBEBE 


Sakas are known to have existed in history from a 
very eacJy time. They are mentioned in the Behistun 
(Bistdn), Persepolis, Hamadan and Naqsh-i-RustCm 
inscriptions of Darias or Darayavahush/ This king is 
assigned to 526-486 B. C, His inscriptions are found 
in three versions. The Persian version has preserved 
the word 6aka exactly as it is found in Sanskrit, On 
the authority of Herodotus also we know that the Sakas 
are earlier than the time of Darius. Herodotus writes : 
'the Scythians before the time of Darius conquered the 
Medes’ and "became masters of Asia."* According to 
this same author the Sakas were known during the time of 
Sesostris, a king of Egypt, who also preceded Darius.* 
Herodotus has another definite piece of information 
on this point. He writes: — ‘Scythians add that from the 
time of their first king to the invasion of their country 
by Darius, is a period of one thousand years, neither 
less nor more.'* 

1 tnneptlons beailiig on Indlw Blatoty uid ClTUSsatko Vol. I, 

hr D. O. IWa, pp. 4-11. 1 mredfJttW, Ti. Q. HflwUuwB, Book I, 

Clup, 104. 3 Hcnndotas, Tr. Q. Bk^rliiugii, B«ok O, Clup. 110. 4 Eieioaottii, 

Tr. Gi BawlioHD, Book IV, Clup. T, 
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THE ^AHAS IK IKPIA 


It may, therefore, be safely concluded that if the 
date which is proposed for Darius i, e, 526-486 B. C. be 
regarded as true, then the Sabas appeared in the history of 
nations from about 1500 B. C. 


The source of this information of Herodotus may 
have been faulty, or it may have been that the first king 
of a particular tribe of the 5akas, whose family ruled 
without break for 1000 years, was installed at that 
date. The Sakas are placed centuries before this date by 
Sanskrit works. As will be seen in a later chapter, the 
mercenary Saka soldiers fought on the side of Duryodhana 
in the battle of Mah&bhS.rata. If this statement be 
regarded as true, and there is no cogent reason to disbelieve 
it, then it should be remembered that the Saka tribe existed 
before circa 2400 B.C*, a date proposed for the Bhtrata 
battle on very good grounds.* Not this alone, but the 
MahS^bharata also states that Pahlavas, Barbaras, Kiratas, 
Yavanas and Sahas lived in the delta (of Sindhu).* 

The fact that ^akas or a sub-clan of this tribe 
existed in the Indus region at the time of Duryodhana is 
strengthened by an interesting piece of information from 
an entirely different source, Majmal-ut-Twarihh, a work 
in Persian (of circa the 12th Century A.D.), which is a 
translation of an Arabic work of circa 1026 A.D., which 
again was a translation of an ancient Sanskrit text and 
contains the following account:— 


"The Jats and Meda dwelt in Sind (on the banks) of 
the river which is called Bahar. These two tribes used to 
quarrel with each other very often, to enfeeble and to have 
ascendency over the other. Once they both being advised 


1 J.B.A.S. of Bongal, LetUsn, HI. 1937 , Enintod 1936. 
Ospt*. pp. 101-llfl. a SabhA Parra, 3S, IT. 


bj F. C. Sen 










THE SAXAB 3 

by a Jat chief approached the King Dayushe (Duryodhana) 
and begged him to nominate a person to rule over them.”* 

The account proceeds further and it is stated that 
■> Duh^ala the sister of Duryodhana married to Jayadratha, 
the king of Sind, was appointed the ruler. 

These Jats are no other than the Massagets (the 
great Gets) mentioned in Diodorus' as an off-spring of 
the ancient Saka tribe. The Jats and Sakas belong to 
the same original Caspian type as is well known now,' 
Colonel James Tod showed long ago the oneness of the 
Sakas with the later Getes, the Jotes, the Jits, the Goths 
and the Jetas.* 

These Jats and Medes living in Sind at such an early 
date must have had intercourse with some other western 
tribes now extinct. The excavations at Mohenjo-dafo have 
revealed the traces of four such ancient races' the Proto- 
Australoid, Mediterranean, Mongolian, and Alpine* who 
lived in that city of Sind with other peoples at a period 
anterior to 2500 B.C. 

The §akas, therefore, have been known in Indian 
history from at least 2400 B.C., the period of the 
Mah^bh^rata war. 

IL THE KAME 6AKA AND ITS MEANING 

Greek writers have thrown no light on the origin of 
this name. It is only through a study of the PurSnas that 
we come across a plausible origin, but one which has still 
to be verified. Some Pur an as state that this land had once 

t Th* History dt u told hf owzt HiitorLiBa, tdobuumfidiui Fd^i 
ElUdt & JpDiowian, 1367, Vol, p* 104* 1 Book H Uhxp, 18* 1 AttctwiS Ekmi 

RDd l^rythf bf 0, CluknitwTty, p, YIL d Annali ol 

EdtwthiD, Popnlir dditiMi, 1014 pp* 40.63. f Tlifl Ilidufl ClTilia^Ujii bf 
E. BDackiy^ IrondoD^ 1930, 300* 
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a network of some rivers and their tributaries had the 
shape of a ^aka or a teak tree.' In India the word SSgavSna 
a corruption of Sanskrit Saka is used even up to this day 
for the teak tree. This may also mean that the delta of 
some rivers of this land had this shape, A Purapa says 
that there was a Saka mountain in the Sakadvlpa, and 
hence the name of this land.* This mountain may have 
been rich in the growth of Saka trees. On the other hand 
in various Sanskrit dictionaries we can trace its meaning 
as a tree, an island,* a ksatriya,* a country/ a tribe/ and 
a king.* 

ni. THE OBIGINAL HOME OF THE SAKAB 
TSE GSEEK ACCOUJ^T 

Herodotus’ gives a vivid description of Scythia:*- 

*'99. Before you come to Scythia, on the sea coast, 
lies Thrace. The land here makes a s^veep, and then 
Scythia begins, the Ister ( Danube ) falling into the sea at 
this point with its mouth facing the east.” 

"liX). Beyond this tract, we find the Scythians again 
m possession of the country above the Tauri and the parts 
bordering on the eastern sea, as also of the whole district 
lying west of the Cimmerian Bosphorus and the Palus 
Mjeotis (the sea of Aaof), as far as the river Tanais, 
which empties itself into that lake at its upper end.. 

101. Scythia, then, which is square in shape and 
has two of Its sides reacliing down to the sea, CKtends 
inland to the same distance that it stretches along this 
co^st^ 3.rid is every 


p. ii. B 

Lta. ■ vis¥ip[miA£ajiD€A p, ^ 6 . 

P. 8. il. U. ? Bock IV. 



i Nii}lrthi4ftbdftkDift (JlTicaudi Ed J 


















^AKAS S 

Diodorus of Sicily* ( circa 57 B. C. ) informs us that 
the Scythians were already ‘inhabiting the country 
bordering upon India.' “This people originally possessed 
little territory^ but later, as they gradually increased in 

power, they seized much territory. At Hrst, then, they 

dwelt in the Araxes ( The Aras ) river, hut since acquired 
territory in the mountains as far as the Caucasus, and in 
the steppes along the ocean and lake Mseotis ( the sea of 
Azof ) and In the rest of that country as far as the Tanais 
river.” 

The latter part of the description of Diodorus is 
practically the same as that, of Herodotus. But during 
his own time or a little before him the Sakas had 
already extended their territory towards the borders of 
India, This territory was named SeistSn or Sakasthana. 

Strabo has a general remark to offer on this point. 
He says, “All the tribes east of the Caspian are called 
Scythic. The Dahse next the sea, the Massagetse ( Great 
Getx ) and Sacse more eastward—.”* 

THE SANSKEIT ACCOUNT 

The Puratias' present a vivid description of 
SakadvTpa. Their account appears to be older than the 
Greek one, because according to them this people was 
highly civdiaed. The Mahabhjlrata also describes the 
Saka sub-continent Nundo Lai De in his Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India* has compared 
the names of some of the provinces, states or janapadas, 
rivers and mountains of the Sakadvtpa as found in the 
Maha.bhSrata with the same as found in Ptolemy’s 

1 Book n. IS. t Stnlw XI, p. 3$l. 1 Xbtftr* t39, Vlju 4S. 

71-99 4 Uit Woid SiktdTlfa, 
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description of Scythia. A few of these may be mentioned 
here: — 

PBOVINCES 

Piolent'^, 

Komedai. 

Komaroi. 

Golaktophagoi. 

Salateroi or Zaratoi 

STATES 

Mar gi ana. 

Message tai 
Makhaitegoi 

EIVEBS 

IksD, (Caksa or Vaksa) Oeos 


Makdbharata. 

Kuihuda. 

SukurnSra. 

Jalada. 

Jaladhara. 


Mrga 

MaSaka. 

Mandaga 


MOUNTAINS 


Sykmagiri 


Durga SaUa 
and 

(Kesari) 


Kaukasos (inclading Mustag 
mountain which means the 
black mountain) 

The El-Burz (Durga and Bnrz 
both mean a fort). Kesar or 
saffron is found there. 


Saffron grows on Persian mountains even today. 

All the ancient Sanskrit sources agree that the river 
Vaksu or Oxus passed through the Sakadvipa.' The 
Matsya* PorAna states that Vaksu or Caksu takes a 
westernly course. So also states the RSmayana of Valmiki,' 


1 (I) 1 

viriiAT, « Md 

(ii) I 

smsnrnrrag: nwril «. 

* 111.«, s fftuT m mtnr^ i is, n, 
















THE aAE.45 1 

The MahSbharata states that the Ksiroda sagara' ot 
the Caspian sea ivas encircled in parts by the Sakadvlpa,' 
^ The Vayu PurSna has a little different reading and 
says that the Ksireda encircled the Sakadvlpa/ The 
Vayu Parana also adds that Sakadvlpa touched Dadhi 
(or Dahae of the Greeks) and Mandodaka (or the Median?) 
Sea.* The Matsya Pura^ia says that the Sakadvlpa 
encircled the Lavapa sea.* The Mahtbharata also says 
that the Mfgas-a part of the Sakadvipa-or the people of 
the Margiana, were brahmanas* and the Ma§akas or the 
Massage tee were ksatriyas or warriors/ So also vaiSyas 
and Sfidras lived in other parts of the Saka land. 
Compare with this the statement of Herodotus:— 

“The intermediate space was occupied by the 
Husbandmen (Georgi) or agricultural Scythians,”' This 
fact is corroborated by VSyu Purapa,* where it is said that 
the different kingdoms of the Saka land contained people 
of the four castes. This account of the MahabhSrata 
depicts a very early phase in the life of this tribe. 

W 

These once civilized tribes of the Sakadvlpa 
became nomadic and uncultured long before the time of 

1 Efi^gda SigMa Trpj. a ^ 1 * 1*10 al Caapiaa m*, bmnse tta latar tonQ 
Bblfwaa La tat ths Coiplfta Sm, Bh Hsacy YxlI*'h "^Blirco Pob'^t VoL I* p. 60. 

i wnRfrt >3 3^3TfiT »r*n3r% mfiN i 

^ «3lferR»: ll Bbiisw Pa«» 11. 9,10. 

3 It Vi;n 49.99. 

4 3^4 (tgf ^ ftawt ii vsya 49 . 75 . 

s tesflf! II Uatija ISS. S, 

I Bhl^A 11, 36. I IbSd lip 3T. i HlAkirj of Ancbat bj E. Hi 

Biinbiirjp ISSSp p. 185; IVp IS- 

i 11 Vijii 49^ 90. Also. 

UTT 3^71 [Hd(; II Matija 122, S3. 
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• Herodotus and even during the time of the Mahabh^rata 
war, for it is recorded there that these once ksatriya tribes 
became degraded for want of brahma pa preachers.* 

lY. EXPANSION OF THE SAKA TRIBE 
It has been shown above that a small band of the 

I 

Sakas inhabited a portion of the Indus region at the time 
of Duryodhana,* In course of time more Saka hordes 
came to these regions, and the whole region was then 
called by the name of Indo-Scythia or the region of Sindhu 
Sakas. To the Greeks this name was well-known. They 
speak of the Indo-Scythians and their country Indo- 
Scythia. According to Ptolemy,* this territory of the 
Sakas extended on both sides of the Indus from the Kabul 
river to the Arabic sea, Arrian in his Indika writes:— 
"The Indus in like manner makes an Indian delta, 
which is not inferior in area to the Egyptian, and is called 
in the Indian tongue Pattala,"* 

The commentator on these lines has not grasped the 
meaning of the word Pattala. He regards its Sanskrit 
equivalent Patala as mere mythology.* 

The Indus-delta was called Patalene (or PatSla?), 
the country to the North and North East Abiria and the 

South-EasternprovinceSyrastienei.e.Sarastra. Ptolemy 
again remarks “and in the island formed by the river 
(Indus) are these towns, Patala, Barberi." Dionysius 
Periegeta, speaks about the Southern Scythians as 
settled on the Indus and his commentator Eustathius 
states that by the words Southern Scythians the Indo- 
Scythians are me ant. 

TftTniT II JklabJlbhmntA Anniinsui Pitti 

6S. 21. 2 p. 3 3 VII. I. Bjj 63. 4 Anglent India and arciAU 

by MeCrindle. Calantla Ed, 1036 p, 187. 8 twa. 3 V, 1033. 
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In the Periplus (assigned date 40 A.D.) Scythia 
t. e. IndO'Scythia is spoken of as being under Parthian 
rule. So it appears that at the time of that work i,e. in 
the 2nd half of the 1st century A.D., Indo-Scythia had 
come under the rale of the Parthians, The possible con¬ 
clusion from the above statements is that the stronghold 
of the Scythians was in the Indus region, especially in the 
lower Indus region, and that the Saka conquest had 
been effected long before the 2od half of the 1st century 
A. D. 

Sakasthana doubtless included the district of 
Scythia, mentioned in the Periplus, from which flows the 
river Stnthus (Indus) the greatest of all the rivets that flow 
into the Erythrsean sea (Indian Ocean), The metropolis 
of Scythia in the time of the Periplus was Minnagat; and 
its market town was Barbaricum on the seashore.* 

The name of the capital of Scythia and of the 
kingdom of Mambarus (Nambanus?) in the time of the 
Periplus was Minnagar, and this was evidently derived 
from the city of Min in Sakasthana mentioned by Isidor.' 
There is another fact which has been again recently 
supported. According to it, ‘the region of Chakansur, 
just to the west of the Bolan Pass, has been reclaimed as 
one of the important centres of the ancient Sakasthana,’* 

A Saka empire in the Indus country and even 
beyond it is known from other classical sources also. 
Ptolemy speaks of the esrtension of Saka power to 
Kathiawar and the use of the imperial title King of Kings 
(Sahanusahl) among the Sakas is attested by coins,* 

1 p, n. k. I. p. sea, 4Ui Ed. l Quoted la 7. R, k. B., 1915, p. BSD. 
] Qec^plileel Journitl 1934, p. 356, ii quoted in Indiin Cultue, Yol. T. p, 117, 

« o. 1. 1. Voi. n. pt. I. p. sxvn. 
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The Purapas' speak of Saka kings as the successors of the 

Gardabhilla dynasty in Ujjain. 

* 

So a Saka empire, with the emperor using the title 
'King of Kings' (Sahanusahl) existed in the Indus 
country some time before the establishment of the 
Vikrama Era or even long before it. Its centre of gravity 
seems to have been on the western shores of the 
lower Indus. 

Dr. L, D. Barnett suggests' the following gradual 
variations of the word Saka s than a:— 


Saka-stSna 


Sagastan 


Sajastan orSijistan 
(in earlier Arabic) 


“~1 

Saistan (Persian) 
Modern Sistan 


This Sistan spread to the Indus river, and from their 
Indus abode the Sakas were taken to Kathiawar by the 
Jain Ac ary a Kalaka. They settled in western India 
and there founded a kingdom of their own. From that 
place they penetrated into middle India as far as Mathura, 
to Jabalpur,* and up to the N^arjunikontja* (SrTparvaia) 
territory in the eastern Deccan. After a rule of about 
three centuries they were subdued by the Guptas and in 
course of some more centuries they were fully absorbed 
by the Hindus. 


I Quoted tn Djnutia History til Northani 
p. 6fi note No, 1. j Sm Chip. Ill. A Ibid, 


DyuMllM Uia Sjiii Aga. p, 

Indte by H. 0. Ray, Y*], r. 



















CHAPTER [| 


THE SAKAS IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

It IS unfortonstc th^t ^Iniost sill iiiod6rn studsnts of 
ancient Indian history have largely discarded the ancient 
tradition. Being ignorant of its immense value, they have 
not been able to give a connected account of India's past. 
When, on the other hand, we peep into the varions 
branches of Sanskrit literature we find a vast and accurate 
store of information preserved therein. In this chapter, 
therefore, references to Sakas in Sanskrit, Jain, and 
Buddhist works have been collected. The works are 
quoted in their traditional chronological order, for, other¬ 
wise they would lose their real value. Recent researches 
have shoivn that with new finds the traditional chronology 
is being proved correct to a great extent. These references 
will help to fill in the gaps in the 6aka history. 

1- The Rdnutyatja of Vdlmlki has many references 
to the Sakas,' In it there are accounts of struggles 
between the ancient Aryans of India and the mixed hordes 
of y a van as and Sakas, These struggles will be related 
at length under the headi ng Puranas. In the KiskindhS 

Ijftr: II BiUlin^a, m. 91. and 

(111 ^rrat: ii m. s . 
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Kapda' the Sakas are enumerated with the Kambojas, 
Yavanas and Babllkas. 

2. Next in chronological order comes the 
MaMbhdrata, the second great epic of India, The 
mention of Sakas at such an ancient period ( circa 2400 
B.C.) in the MahabhSrata is genuine as it is found in 
varied places in various parvas of this text. If the 
passages about the Sakas be regarded as interpolated 
then it should be borne in mind that interpolations 
could not have been so very systematic throughout the 
text, in all the manuscripts of so many and such widely 
separated places in India. 

THE MAH.^-BHAEATA DIFFEKESTIATES BETWEEN 

THE Sakas and the tu$abas 
The second great epic of India clearly distinguishes 
between Sakas and TusSras and mentions them along 
with Yavanas*. TusSras or the later KuSSnas are not 
mentioned in the Ramayapa and they may, therefore, 
probably be of a later origin. Bhisma Parva shows that 
they fought in the great Bharata war, Karna Parva also 
, confirms this view,^ In the Bharata war the Sakas sided 
with the Kurus.* This differentiation between these two 
tribes is found throughout the Sanskrit literature. 

K$ATBiYA Sakas become a low-caste people 
» The Mahabharata further states that Sakas, Yavanas 
and Kambojas became vrsalas or low-class people by not 

TCVTT^ II 48, 13, 

1 iHTTr wf i biu^ p,,™ 76, an 

II Knifn* P4ml>4, 16, 

4 I UdjDp Purvi 130, 30, Poom Ed. 
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associating with brShmarias.' They are often classed 
with Barbaras and Mlechas and sometimes reckoned as 
Mlechas. The Indians of the time of MahSbharata knew 
the Sakas closely because they had already settled on the 
banka of the Indus as stated in Chapter I on the authority 
of Majmal-ut-Taw5ribh. 

3. Sakas along with Yavanas, Pahlavas and 
Kambojas are also mentioned in the Bhrgu Samhiia 
of Mdtutva-DitarmaSdsira. According to this work they 
sank to the position of low caste people by the omission 
of ksatriya rites and because they were neglected by the 
brahmanas.* This statement is similar to the statement 
of Mahabhftrata noted above. 

i 

4. Purdnas —Some of the Purdiuis refer to the Sakas 
along with other foreign tribes who had penetrated as far 
as Ayodhya and their defeat and humiliation by Sagara 
the son of Bahu, The story in these Pwrtfnns'' is almost 
identical and runs thus; Bahu was ill and the Haihayas, 
Talajanghas and Sakas and other tribes uniting wrested 
hia kingdom from him. His posthumous son Sagara 
determined to exterminate the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Paradas and Pahlavas. When he was slaughtering them 
they fled to Vasisfha for protection. The muni made a 
compact with them, stopped Sagara and saved them, but 
Sagara destroyed their laws of religion and changed 
their mode of dress. He made the Sakas shave half 
the head. He deprived them of the recitation of the 


'rfrirar ii 6S. si. 

S 1*1^?iit mn RTqiu) 1^4*1 ^11 ^ II 

‘TtTTf' f^tinr ^r5fTJ II StanufliniLL X. 43, 44. 


I Bnhm4nila, Oh. GS. VA^tt, Ch. 6S. TiinUi Cb. 0 sto- 
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Veda and the exdamation *Vasat." These hordes of 
ksatriya tribes seem to have remained and settled down 
in parts of India as a long interval passed between the 
defeat of BShu and their conseqnent defeat by Sagara. 
A remarkable feature in the narrative is that they are not 
spoken of as M lech as or barbarians. Nor is there any 
suggestion that the Sakas and four other tribes were 
different in religion from the people of Ayodhyi, who 
professed the Vedic religion. Arguing cogently Pargiter* 
has concluded that ‘these five foreign tribes were 
Ksatriyas and of much the same religion as Vasistha and 
Sagara. They fell steadily in Indian estimation later 
on. By the time of the Bharata battle they were classed 
as degraded tribes. Pargiter is of opinion that 'the story 
in this ballad could not have been composed in after 
time. It is, therefore, considerably anterior to the 
MabSbhSrata period. 


WESTEBN KSATRAPAS IN THE FDBlNAS 


The Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda Purapas mention 
eighteen SaWa kings who ruled after the Andhras or 
SatavShanas in some province of India/ But only sixteen 
are mentioned in the Visnu and the Bhagavata Paranas/ 

1 up* Stor'd i 

*nmriTT ftlf: ^ II 


140, HI. 

CgniMn it wUh Hirtramia bi qiiot«d Jo 'A Htitorr of Annlsnt Hnmwt* 
EJienton' iy Mu MdHot, AUBlta1]Bd 1012, p. US, 


1 J.a.A.S. 1919, p. 
iKsount.) 3 ■ Ibid, p. SSl. 


3C9. 


(Tlt« Bbon imbtt»o» ii nuJoIy Imm 


A 5 1 07110^1*, ^ kmi ab*. p.«. 

s ^ 1 ipTWf 1 ibid. 
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But the readings of ManjusrT-mf3la-kaIpa‘ though mutilated 
certainly establish that eighteen Sahas were sufficiently 
powerful to be mentioned as kings out of thirty. The 
remaining twelve may have been some petty rulers during 
the periods of decline of the Saka power. In Manjufiri- 
mQla-kalpa they are described as Madhyamas i,e, kings of 
the Madhya country and are located in the North-midland. 

There is some discrepancy in the accounts given by 
the various Puranas about the duration of the Saka 
dynasty. The Brahm^rida, VSyu and Matsya Puranas 
assign to them 380 years.* Pargiter" takes 183 years to be 
the duration. But the duration of 300 years of ‘e’ ms. of 
Vayu Para pa seems to be correct. It will be shown later 
that they actually reigned for about 300 years. The coins 
which range from 41 to 310 are the best proof of this. 

, 5. Kaiyapa Samhita and Pardiara Saiffihitd are 
two very ancient works on astronomy. Var5.hamihira 
( 505 A.0, ?) describes these books as the productions of 
munis, which means that they belong to the MahabhSrata 
period. Sakas are mentioned along with Yavanas and 
Kukuras in these works.' 

“^6, In the Caraha Samhitd, a medical work, we find 
mention of the diet of the Sakas. They used to take 

i 0) ^mir^firerT ijiiV ifJtfqsTfNn 1 

5IWTf*I W TOT 3 II Ta*Ujn. 

(li) 5nnf5r ^ nhprf^ tot; 11 viyu saa BnUimiflaa, 

i> jautles of Iht KMi Age, p, 46. S Ibid p. 72. 

4 (IJ JTTml whuT: I 

tffT! vfeirtai wuStTI fTVr: II 

(U) 

I QuoEAd la Adbhut* Gahtk 

(Kuhl Edfc V. S. 19^ J iQ BQd 60 

Alio bj Bk*t^ Utp^lii^ui bia oomiDBntAry on Bplut ^atnlLlU p, ai9. 
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meat, wheat flour and madhvlka, an intoxicating drink.’ 

■. 7. Pdninit the great Sanskrit grammarian, (earlier 
than the 4th century B.C.) is the next author who mentions 
the Sakas. In his GanapStha the name Saka appears at 
many places,' and Kdiikdt commentary on his A^tddkydyi 
{ circa the 7th century A.D.) supports these readings.* 

8. Kdiydyana {earlier than the 3rd century B.C.) is 
the next great author who mentions the Sakas. In his 
vdrtika on the work of Panini, he uses the expression 
^Sahandhu* * This means that he not only knew the Sakas 
but also knew the wells fattdhu) sunk by them. This 
word is traceable to the Gattapdfha' of PSpinl also and 
the Kdiik^ regards it as an integral part of the text 
of Ganapdtha. 

9. Patanjali, (earlier than the 2nd century B.C.) 
the author of the Mttfidbhd^a has used the compound 
^a^a-Yavana,' so it is clear that he knew the Sakas along 
with the Yavanas. "Professor Bhandarkar deduces from 
the instance of the dvandva compound that the Sakas, like 
the Yavanas, had already established their power in the 
north-west of India In the age of Patanjali, that is, between 
184 and 14S B.C."’ 

10. In the Ndtyaidsira of Bltarata-Muni Sakas are 
mentioned along with Abhiras and CSndalas.* 

According to Professor A. B. Keith *'we cannot place 

1 'iBTirfbni uw: ^rvT; i 

tt SthivK Cb, BO, sie. 

VIIV. 1 . i7S:iv. B.OT; V, *. aa. vj n. 1, 00: iv. i, ns., iv. a, no. 

4 1.1. 6*- S rv. 1 , itl. a IV. I, 151. 7 n. l, lO. ■ Qu<it«d in Tnji^ n 

¥d 1. Tip p. IW, 

tfVut ^ ll ci. 17 , do. 
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it CNatyaiastra) before the 3rd century A.DJ’* This 
view is. however, eitremeiy conservative, SSgaianandin’s 
work Nstaka-Laksana-Ratna-Kosa {12th century A,D. ) 
published recently in Oxford mentions that king Harsa- 
Vikrama and Matrgupta both commented on this work.' 
Again the Buddhist patriarch Rahulaka (235 A.D./ also 
used the Ndfya^sira.‘ The date of Bharata’s work is 
much earlier; Kalidisa also remembers him as a muni. 

11. The yiiga Puraua 0 / Gargi Samhiid has a good 
deal to say about the advent, depredations and end of the 
Sakas, A tyrant Saka king Amiata is described and the 
tyranny of Sakas in general is also related.* After the 
Yavanas, hordes of Sakas invaded parts of India during the 
Suilga regime. According to K. P. Jayaswal this text 
belongs to the 1st century A, D.* 

12, There is a Prakrit work Pauwtacut'iya., of 
VimalasUri. Dr. H, Jacobi does not accept the date 
of its composition, given at the end of the work as 530 
A. V. (after Vira or Mahavlra), Bnt Dr. Winter nit z 
accepts this date. Dr. Jacobi writes in his introduction to 
the Parilista Parvan :— ■ 


1 TIib SftDikrlt f, is, 

<1^ mr ftirw g® mn )i p. isi. 

1 B. EllftLtAfHrTH, Fctevriyrd %0 Llu Tftttvmiaigroll*, p. L^X. 

4 cainMBtfiiTp Yol. I, p, laa, 17a, 

• ira: irit: i 

(ifrei) ^ [n] gfiii I 

^ (istsf ? ^?> I 

?nit snmri i 

• J.B.O.B.S., IDS®, p. 104 ud iWd, 1830, p. ifll. 7 a Hlilmy of Indlin 

Vol, H, p, 471^ 
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“in it (Paumacariya) the Yavanas and Sakas are 
mentioned, not as newly settled in India hot as living there 
since time immemorial.It is certain that the Jain author 
VimalasQri regarded the MahSbh&rata and the R^mlyapa 
as authentic texts and consecjnently believed in the antiquity 
of the Sakas in or near India as described in these works. 

13. The Aftdnga Sai^raha of VdgahhaUn, a 
native of Sindhu, states that the reddish cheeks of Saka 
women, and Saka lords were doe to the use of 

or onion as an article of their diet.' 

14. In the drama Pddaidditakam of mahikavt 
Syarailaka, a Saka prince of Surastra is mentioned along 
with a Gupta heir-apparent.' 

15. Some gdthd& of the Tiloya PanTjiaitlt a Jain 
work of the 5th century A.D-, throw a good deal of light 
on the chronology of Nahapana and the Castanas or the 
Western Ksatrapas.' The Tiloya Pannaiti records that 
461 years after the death of Mahavfra the ^akas came 
into prominence,...They (or Castana’s dynasty) ruled for 
242 years. Gstha No. 98 states that the Guptas succeeded 
the Castanas as rulers.* 

From these statements it appears that Nahap^na 

t p. xrx, 

I Tdrirnwat iwwii qtnVron i 

S l ^ lliTRT I 

ftffinit rwirni *1^5% 11 utun tmtrA, 

Cbp 49 . 1 pp. 7 tnd odp f 93-99^ 

t qwwvan ipnai I 

^niTt eniw i 

5psi unw fnrrih ii^it Cktaiogiu ot stukrit 

laid Fcilpll Uunuoripil ^ tJui C- F« und BerKT p. KVI. 
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ascended the throne in 421 after Mahavlra’s death- The 
total of the reigns of Nahapana and the Bhitya Cabanas 
or the Sakas was 282 years. The author of this work, in 
the 3th century A. D,, believed the 8akas to be Castanas 
and none else. 

The late Dr. Hira Lai Sud commenting on these 
gdihds interprets BhaC'ChaHha^&na () as 
“probably Bhftya Andhras or Andhra-bhrtyas.“ 
Following his lead the editors of this work have also 
translated the word as Bhitya-Andhras, But this Sanskrit 
rendering of the Prakrit form is altogether untenable. 
The Sanskrit form is Castana and they belonged to the 
Saka race. 

In the Jain Harivamia Pjirdim ( 783 A.D. ) a literal 
translation of these Prakrit gdikds into Sanskrit is found.’ 
There the word for Bhftya Castanas is “Bhatatubana.*' 
This reading is sufficiently corrupt, but it certainly is not 
B h fty a-Andh ras. 

16. According to the astronomical work 
Jyotirviddbharatja' a SakeSvara or a Saka overlord of 
Rumma-de^a was defeated by Vikramaditya. He was taken 
through the bazars of Ujjayini as a captive and later 
released. Not understanding the significance and meaning 
of the word ^Rurna’ or Captain Wilford writes ;* 

“Vicrama is supposed to have waged war with the 
Romans, all the time that he lived: that is to say for 145 
years: and to have taken one of their emperors prisoner, 

1 Ctuipter 48T, ajatl SOfS- 

s ^ finer i 

n ch. as. i7. 

S EtUj on VtgiHoiidir^ Kod StliffthlitU bf GtptUA WUteld, lliAtie 
Ecemrclies, Vail. IX. ISOS, p, 119. 
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whom he carried in triumph through the streets of 
Ujjayini” 


In the Purapas we find Romaka, a territory of 
the Sindhus.' This word is found in the ganapdtha 
of Panini also,* Alberuni' also enumerates this Romaka 
or Ruma amongst the territories of the north-west on 
the authority of Matsya Pura^a which reads Romaka. 
The reading of Alberuni, however, is mara. On the other 
hand, according to Dapdan3.tha N^Syapa’s commentary' 
on Sarasvatikanthabbarana Romaka or Ruma denotes a 
*salti5h land'. But the author of Kalpadrukosa* translates 
the word as 'salt' only. 


A variety of salt called romfrita'was known to Caraka 
and Suitttia, According to Cakrapdni, a commentator 
of Carakcy romaka means a salt prepared from 
the water of RumS river,* Rttmd ts a lake according to 
Dalhatia, a commentator of SuSruta.* Ruma may be an 
earlier name of the Sakaiiibharl lake, Hemddri, while 
commenting on A^ianga'krdayaj states that romaka was 
produced in the Sdkamhkari territory.* The very name 
Sdkantbhari has some relation with the Sakas. 

Some scholars have regarded the Jyotirvidabhara^ia 
as having been completed in the 13th century A.D.’ But 
whatever be date of this work, the mention of Ruma 
and its king Saka has an old tradition behind it. 


l Malfy* m. *7 anil 48 (•spwtlv«w, 
t IV, 9, BO. l od^v , s, 110 , j Albenmi'i Indii, Voil, I, Ch. 26, p. 861. 

4 n. a, 843. 

^ p. 153, QMhiBd'i Oriental 

|ivM Uu data ol the luiluir a» 1164. 
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17. VUdkhadatia or Vi^khadeva, a contemporary 
of Chandragopta Vikrama, wrote a drama called Devi- 
Chandragapta. In this drama ia described the heroic 
deed of Chandragopta*s assassinating a Saka king. This 
Saka king wanted to marry Dhruvadevl, the wife of 
Chandragupta's elder brother. This historical fact is 
again alluded to by Ba^a, The story of Rawal‘ and 
Barkarmis as narrated in Majmalout'Tawarikh is merely 
a translation of this drama into Arabic by Abul Hassan 
All (1026 A.D.) But who was this Sakapati bold enough 
to execute such a plan ? Altekar* believes him to be the 
Saka Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena II. But this cannot be 
reconciled with the evidence put forth by Majmal-ut- 
TawSrikh and Rijasekhara. Both these authorities place 
the defeat of the Saka in the north Punjab, and it is not 
yet known if Rudrasena 11 ever ruled in the north of the 
Punjab. 

Viidkhadatta in his Mndrdrdk^asa alludes to Saka 
kings, who are described as brave.' 

ViidJihadatta, the author of this play Chandra- 
Gupta), is very likely the same as the author of 
Mudrdrdk^asa) 

^ On tb^ ward BAwiL AbnJ FjuI ''Tbe cbiel tM wu 

fQn&erLj imll«d RkwaJ^ Imt for p kag %inw put hu hixm known m Ekiti/' 
Xln^l-Akbpiii VaU It, p. iiSd. On word Bmwpl ph aIh Indipn Ctdkur4 

Val. XII. No. 1. p, UL 

I Qiiotod Ln Hkilonj oi thi Gu^tu" bj tt. N. p. TT» 

q«ifir®Tg qtrr: st^qmr: ^spntfroi^; 

H Ri qfq oaniji v, t^hh ii. 

Ckoto rip p. Bomlmf ioaikrlt SaHn Ed. 1899 , 

4 ClAuiq^l SiuiikElt Litenturq bj KritluiunAcbAr^o^ p. OOt-609. 
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18. In the Marsa-carita of Bdna it is stated that 
Chandragupta disguised as a woman assassinated a Saka 
king who desired the wife of another,' Commenting on 
this passage of Bdna , Sank at dry a writes that 
Chandragupta in the disguise of Dhrnvadev! killed the 
Saka king who coveted his brother’s (Ramagupta’s) wife/ 

19. Brahmagupta^ an astronomer of circa 620 A.D,, 
mentions in his Brahma-spkuta-siddhanta the beginning 
of the current Saka era at the death of a Saka king,' This 
reference has been fully dealt with in Chapter IV. 

20. In the Rdtna-carifa of Ahkinanda ( end of the 
8th or the beginning of the 9th century A.D. ) it is asked, 
“after Vikrama, the enemy of the Saka king, where do 
poets tell pious tales ?”* This enemy of the Sakas is 
Chandragupta VikiamSditya, Here it is again said that 
“by the foe of the Saka, the works of KaltdSsa were 
brought to fame." 

21. Manjuiri-muta-kalpa is a Buddhist work. 
According to the late Dr, K, P. Jayaswal it was composed 
in circa the 9th century A,D,‘ It contains an important 
verse* which states that there were in all thirty kings of 
the Sakfts. Of them only eighteen were inonarchs of note. 

22. Vardhamatuit the author of Ga^aratna- 
mahodadki ( 1140 A.D, ), quotes the following verse from 
some earlier author, while commenting on the word Saka ^ 

mmrpd fk^twa wj i 

ww so ii 

WnTnrttPI ! Cbfept«r e, p. CmloqliUi ed. 

sit»nnrTl»^ ^ 

xxn. t HItloiT cl Ifldl*. lotroductlcn. | exi Uler hAU, 619 flirt hill. 
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23. KaJhafta (1149 A.D,) in his Rdjairangini writes 
about a king named PratSpSditya of Kashmir, who was 
related to some Vikramaditya. According to Kalhatta 
some writers confused this Vikramaditya with Sak§ri* 
Vikramaditya, but he says that they were mistaken, 
as SakarUVikramaditya was some one else.* Kalha^a 
further writes that there was in Ujjayini a Vikramaditya 
altas Harsa, who in the beginning destroyed the Sakas.* 

24. In the Sadttkft^Kanfidmfia of Sridharadasa 

(Saka 1127-1205 A.D.), three iloias of the celebrated 
poet are quoted. One of them describes the 

feats of a king "who took vow to make widows of Saka 
women.”* 

Sanskrit anthologies have preserved ^loias of three 

j- # if 

authors Sakachella, Sakavarman and Sakavrddhi.* They 

f 

may have been some Saka authors. 

25. PrabAavuia-cari/a of PrabkdcAandra 
(1277 A.D.) contains a KSLlakasari-carita.* This is almost 
identical with the Kdlaidcdrya-KatAdnaka, which has been 
so widely used and relied on by Dr. Sten Konow. This 
carita records that the Tain teacher Ktlaka went to the 
Saka country and brought with him a Sahi (ertt) or 
^ahi () king. 

There are many versions of this Kalakacarya 
Kathlnaka known amongst the Jainas, but the story about 

1 it 

n ii. s. 

t (i) i 

(iij t 

)l III. 13{>. 1S9. 

I I p. aS7. Lili»r« «d. f Sabbili^inli of 
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the advent of the Sakas in western India is almost the 
same in all of them. 

26. The Kumdrapala'-carita o/Jffyasimkasuri gives 
the following information.* There was a king Sri Slthha 
Vikrama in the ChSltikya family. He possessed the power 
of taming base metals into gold. He started an era of 
his own after freeing all ( subordinate ) rulers of any debt. 
He had a son Hari Vikrama, the crest of the brave. Even 
the strong Saba dynasties did not bear the heat of his 
glory. In his family was born R3.ma. To him was born 
SahajarSma who killed the king of the Sakas, the lord of 

three lakhs of horses' .... In his family was bom 

Malaraja. 

Now this MQlaraja was ruling in circa 950 A.D. 
Long before him the king of the Sakas, the lord of three 
lakhs of horses, was killed by Sahajarama who was born 
in the family of Slmha Vikrama and Hari (aVikramaj. 
This family was certainly the family of Samudragupta and 
Chandragupta, as they bore the titles of Simha-Vikrama 
etc. But here this family is, by mistake, described as the 
Chainkya family. 

r 

27. A Sakaditya is mentioned in the Hara Gauri 
Sathvdda.* 


t Cuit« 1, Ten# 11, j Bulk!#] 0. FSiikB fu u# KtritiidH mh#, 

U^,V#l,n. pt. p. XXI) U "Am^ 1U» dMe#odu.t „# 

bAd a cmnlt/ of tbrae Iwu of bona# nod who dafoated tb# tofd 
ot fiAbaa od thabattliliold". Mr. k. foUowfoB, parhap,. Mr. Poriih 

Bli^ »di^lArtmd,Ut)od to bi, "Tba Gtorr that w« Partin, 

p. 78, ♦,#. Alter Mm aam# SabalarauM wbo wh tbe of tbtee lakbt of borMi 
who biTios daalwyad the lord ot tba Safcia”. 1 uq afraid tba InterpiataUcn of twtb 
of them li w»nB, S 1. H. Q., Vol. 3£VIII. p. Idl. 












CHAPTER IM 


THE SAKAS IN INSCRIPTIONS 


in the previous chapter I have given detailed 
references to the Sakas froi:n Indian literature^ vrhich 
I believe to be as good evidence as any other. But since 
some scholars do not attach any importance to references 
from literature, unless they ate supported by inscriptiona! 
or numismatic evidence, and as ancient Indian history 
can only be compiled from all the three sources, literary, 
inscriptional and numismatic, I now proceed to set forth 
the available inscriptional evidence regarding the Sakas 
and their achievements. 

Historians should remember that in India eminent 
classical writers were also the writers of inscriptions under 
their patron kings e.g. Hari^na under Samudragupta. 

1 , of Nahapdna's Time. Eight 

important inscriptions of the time of Nahapana are known 
to scholars.^ These are inscribed on the caves of Nasik, 
Karle^djunar. The Nasik Cave Inscriptions II, 13 and 
14 (a) mention the matrimonial alliance between Saka 
Usavadata and Daksamitra, the daughter of NahapSna. the 
Ksaharata. This and other inscriptions of Saka Usavadita 
the son-in*law of Nahapana are a helpful source for a 
stady of the reign of Nahapana. The dates in these 

’ ^^ «PP«afllx. S B. I. Yih YU. re. SI, as ud 96,- 
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mscriptions range from the year 41 to 46 of an unspecified 
era. One of these eight inscriptions is the inscription of 
Ayama, the minister of Nahapana. It is dated in the year 
46 of an unspecified era. As regards this date Sten Konow 
has recently pointed out that according to the latest reading 
of the symbol of the date sign by Rapson the figure should 
be 76 and not 46.‘ In this inscription the title sdmi is used 
with the name Nahapana.* 

2* There are certain inscriptions on the BheraghaV 
Statute of the daughter of BhQmaka which, however, are 
nearly illegible.* 

3 . The Kdrl« Cave InscripHmt of Miiradevajiaha.* 
In this inscription is recorded the gjift of a pillar, 
Mitradevapaka calls himself the son of U^avadSta, who 
was the son-in-law of Nahapana, Senart is of opinion 
that Mitradevanaka is an Indian name. So he may have 
been the son of Usavadata by bis Indian wife Daksamitri. 

4. The Nosik Cave Inscription No tells about 
the Sakani lay devotee Visnudata, the daughter of 
Agnivarman, the Saka.* It shows that the Sakas in India 
unlike the Romans in England used to perform certain 
religious ceremonies indigenous to their adopted country. 
Here we have reference to a Saka lay devotee, who 
seems to have been a resident of some monastery on 
mount Triraiml in Nasik. This inscription is dated in 
the 9th year of king Isvarasena, the Abhira. 

5. The Imcri^tion’ of Vdsithiputa Siri Pulumdyi 
in his 19th regnal year, describes the defeat of the Sakas 

I camwiology, pp, 40, 41, f B, I, VoJ. VII. p, 66. 

s tr«r JmtMlpor In tb« Canin] PnrriiiMi. 4 Qnctod In Indlui Hiatnry CopgiHi 
PhoHdlngt, JLnbon SmiIoh. IWC.p.IW. f B. I. Vol. VH. Kiri* 04t« Inwripticni, 
No, II. p. SO. I B, I> Vol. vm, pp. S3. 89. T IWa. Naaik Can bucrliUoiu, 
No. ft. p, GO (. 
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along 'With the Yavanas and Pahlavas by his deceased 
father Sin S^taka^i Gotamiputa. !t also states that 
Gotamiputa exterminated the Ksaharilta dynasty. This 
inscription is very important as it independently records 
the above facts. However, Sten Konow regards the fact 
of the destruction of the Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas 
as a mere boast' 

6, There are (ten inscriptiott^ in <me of the fiasik 
Caves which refer to the gift of two cisterns and a cave 
by a Saka writer named DamachiUa Vudhiha, son of 
Vis^ndatta of Daiapura/ 

^ 7. Raychandhuri, however, thinks that "the earliest 

Saka kings mentioned in Indian inscriptions are perhaps 
Damijada and Manes."* * This statement requires further 
investigation. 

8. The Mathura L,ion-Capital Inscription* contains 
the line— Sarvasa Saka&tanasa puyae. There has been 
a great deal of controversy over the interpretation of this 
line. Dr. Raychaudhuri has summed np the whole as 
follows' : — 

“Conningham interpreted the passage as meaning 
“for the merit of the people of Sakasthana." Dr. Fleet, 
however, maintained that "there are no real grounds for 
thinking that the Sakas ever figured as invaders of any 
part of northern India above Kathiawar and the western 
and southern parts of the territory now kno^vn as Malwa." 
He took ^Sarva* to be a proper name and translated the 

t an Idao'Scflhlxi Chivnolo^, p. !<). | g, I. "Vta, V m 

Ci« iDMTiptloDA. Nw, 26 27, pp. M tnd W. i p, h. A. I. 4th ad . 'p. 3«4. 

* E. L Vol, IX. p. IBS (; Dr. Eartt Krishn* D*b fa«» wwoUt puhliibed a thimaht. 
pcovoklqgftrtldl* on tbii fnicripUna In J, R. a. S. Ban^. Vol. X. iWl. p. 

IS f- Ha. bowmi-, bIth tha readiiiB SaknwthAui. S P. H- A. I.. 4cli ed.. p. 86l! 
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inscriptional passage as “a gift of ^Sarva' in honour of 
his home,”’ 

‘Fleet’s objection is fiot convincing, Chinese evidence 
clearly establishes the presence of Sakas in Kipin i. e. 
KapiSa-GandhSra, As regards the presence of the tribe 
at MatharS, the site of the inscription, we should note that 
the Markandeya PurSpa refers to a Saka settlement in 
the Madhyadesa. Dr. Thomas points out that there is 
no difficulty in the expression of honour to the 'whole 
realm of the Sakas’ since we find in the Wardak, SuiVihSr 
and other inscriptions even more comprehensive 
expressions, e. g,, Sarvn sattvaman, ‘of all living creatures'. 
As regards Fleet's rendering “svaka and Sakatthana” as 
one s own place, Dr. Thomas says that it does not seem 
natural to inscribe on the stone honour to somebody’s 
own home. A pQja addressed to a coon try is onusual, but 
inscription G of the Lion-Capital contains a similar pClja 
addressed to the chief representatives of the Saka 
dominions/Itis, therefore, clear that ‘Sarvasa sakastanasa* 
means the realm of all the Sakas and nothing else. 

The Mathura Lion-Capital inscription contains the 
names of MahSksatrapa Rsjola, Mahiksatrapa Kusuloka 
Patika, Ksatrapa So^asa and Ksatrapa Kharadaka, 
These names along with the title Ksatrapa or Mahaksatrapa 
indicate the expansion of the Sakas as far as Mathura, 

9, Mathura (KaHkali Tila)' Votive Tablet of the 
iime of The title Mahak^trapa with the name 

of SodSsa is an indication of Saka lineage. This 
inscription is dated samvateara 70+2 or 40 + 2. According 
to the alphabet of the Western Ksatrapa coins the first 
figure may be read as 40, but according to KuSana 

1 J. R. A. a, IflM, pp, 703 f; 1900, n, IIM, 643 f. | E. I. Vd. II. p, 
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inscriptions it is certainly 70- The reading 70 may be 
regarded as correct.' 

10. Maihjtra Stone Imcription^ of the time of 
^od^sa mentions this king as SvStni Mahiksatrapa. Both 
these Mathura Brahml inscriptions use the word Svami 
with So^asa. He was, therefore, no doubt a Saka, 

IL Another Imcripiion from Kankdii Tild also 
mentions the word Saka, though the reading is 
ambiguous.* * 

12. Giridkarapur jUld Imcription. Th is inscri p tion 

is in a fragmentary state. Luders, however, draws the 
conclusion "that the donatrix was of Saka descent."* This 
inscription is dated in the year 270 of the era of some 
Maharaja. The name of the Maharaja is lost. It may 
be noted that another inscription* from'Kahkall at 

Mathura is also dated in the era of some Maharaja 
rdjdfirdja. The name in this inscription is also lost. 

13. Taxila Copperplate Inscription of Patiha 
records the date sathvatsara 78. This inscription 
contains a word K^akara, which according to some 
scholars is nothing else but Ksaharata.* Some scholars 
have surmised that this Patika is the same as that 
mentioned in the Mathura Lion-Capital inscription. 

14. Mathura (Second Ganeshrd Mound) Inscfption 
of Ksahardta Ghataka. Dr. Vogel draws the attention of 
scholars to this fragmentary inscription.' In the following 
two lines which have reached us the words KsaharSta and 
Ghataka are quite legible;— 

1 Cf. E4«a Eonow, E. Ydi- XXI, pi STi f Ei 1. Voh IK, p. StTi 
i E. 1., Yql. XZ17, p. 4 FiiipEiifili Yfil. ( Ui o£ Ut, I>. K. 

f H li£0 edi 6 IndUii Anttiinary Vo!. XXX VTr, p, [f, 

• E. I. VoL rv. p. 65 f. 7 I. Bi A. e. im, p- m- 
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(i) .(HTfTRnTBPmsH"""'"* 

(iij . ^ 'Tft' .. 

The presence of the Ksaharatas. in Mathura is 
evident. 


15. Matkuta Mora Well Inscriptioti' of the time 
of the son of Mahiksatrapa Rajubula. Though the name 
of the son is illegible, his designation Svami is clear. 


16. An.dk an Stone Inscriptions of ike time of 
Cattana and Rudraddman. These inscriptions are four 
in number and all bear the date var^e 52, These mention 
Ysamotika, as the father of Castana.* 


17. Jundgark Rock Inscription of Rndraddtnan /. 
This is a very famous and important inscription and was 
written in var§e 72. This is the first Saka inscription 
which was written in Sanskrit of the Kavya style. It gives 
the history of the dam named Sudariana. It also records 
the exploits of the great Eudradiman,* 

18. Gundd fNortk KaihiaxrarJ Inscriptim of ihe 
time of Makdk^atrapa Rudrasimha L This inscription 
gives the date vam 105. The language is Prakrit and 
the inscription was set up by an Abhira general, RudrabhfltI 
by name.* An inscription entered in para 25 may be 
read along with this inscription. Both the inscriptions 
may be of one and the same year. An Abhira is mentioned 
in each. 


19, Lane Inscripiion. This inscription 

mentions that Vasisthiputra §ri Satakarrii had a wife who 
was the daughter of Mahaksatrapa Ru (dradaman) of the 
family of Karddamaka kings.* 


I E. L p. iHi. 3 

Vm, p, 43 f. 4 E. I. XYl, p. 
Iwdptloiu, No. 


E. I. VoJ, XVI, pp. 19 - 15 , I E. L Tol. 

9 Ijod^Tip Usi of Brilmii 
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20. Junagarh Stone Inscription of Jayadaman's 
Grandson. The inscription is mutilated. The name of 
the king and the date of its writing are both lo«t. 
However, the names Castana, JayadSman and Girinagara 
are legible. The inscription may be of DlLmayEada or 
Rudrasimha 1.' 

21. Jundgarh Inscription of Jivaddmd. Only two 
lines have survived and even these are broken in places. 
The date is 100+ 

22. Mulvasara (Gaekwar) Inscription of the time 
of Mahdk^atrapa Rudrasena. The date is var^e 232 or 
122. It records that the son of Vanijaka sacrificed his 
life for a friend.* The year 122 appears to be the correct 
reading.* 

23. or Jasdan Lake (Norik Kathiawar) 
Stone Inscription of Rudrasena /. This inscription is 
dated var^e 127 or 126. Rudrasena is entitled 
Mahaksatrapa Svimi.* 

The genealogical table in this inscription is the 
longest that has so far come to light. It is as follows;— 

(1) Raja Mahaksatrapa Bhadramukha S v a m i 

Casta pa. 

(2) Raja K^trapa Svami Jayadaman, 

(3) Raja Mahaksatrapa Bha (dramnkha) Svami 

Rodradaman. 

(4) Raja Mahak^trapa Bhadramukha Radrasiihha. 

(5) Raja Mahaksatrapa Svami Rudrasena. 

24. Kdndkherd (near Sdnchi) Stone Inscription of 

t E. I. Vol. XVI, p. ill. 1 E. I. Vol. xvm. pp. $39^0. I Pkt, tui 
8 ^- Inj. ot Kiithjawu. p. iS. 4 Imporfamt tiuortpUcni from tbe Baticd* 6t*td 
br 4. a. {Hdn, 1043. pp. i, 3. S E. 1. Vol. XVI. p. 333. 
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^ridkaravarman. This inscription was discovered by 

Sir John Marshall. N. G, Majumdar read the date as 24L 
Dr. D- C. Sircar thinks that "the reading of the date is 
doubtful," and reads the date as 201. According to Dr. 
D, C. Sircar, Srldharavarraan was "originally an official 
of the 5aka house of MaJwS, but later assumed 
independence.'" 


25. Mevasd (Cuich) Stone Inscription of the time 
of a Mahdksatrapa. D, B. Diskalkar discovered this 
inscription and published it in the Proceedings of the 
Fifth Indian Oriental Conference.* He interprets the 
date as 300, but it may be interpreted aa 103 also. If 
the interpretation of Diskalkar is accepted, then this 
inscription should be associated with the great-grandson of 
Bhartrdaman, who ruled up to circa 215 A.D. But from 
the materials known so far, it is certain that the line of 
Castana ended with the son of Bhartrdaman. So the 
existence of his great-grandson is unintelJigible at this 
stage of our knowledge. Now if the other interpretation 
i03 be proved correct then the Bhartrdaman of this 
inscription will be a brother of Rudradaman I. It 
describes a gift of Abhira Vasuraka. The meaning of the 
inscription as a whole is not clear. As already pointed 
out this inscription should be read along with the Gunda 
inscription (vide para no. 18). 


This 


26. Jundr Cave Inscription No, 13. 
inscription mentions a ^aka, Ac^uthama.* 

27. Ainrdvati Inscr^tion. A Saka-giri is 
mentioned in this inscription/ Chanda reads the word 


1 S. 1., eiiwT, p, 181. t VoJ, I, p, 665 . , Qaoite In nhi™*!..* 

miilM W BQpfl rtkhA bf J.I Cbiadrt Tldjilkalii, Tol. O, p. B6l, « E, I. Vrf 
xy, Somfl Uii7ii1>]l:&li4d AiQrlTAU IjncrCpilcui, No. 65, p, # 74 ^ 
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as (6)a!fagiri, and F. W. Thomas as Pi(Si?)giri, But 
Saka-giri as suggested by K. GopaJachari seems to be 
the correct reading.* 

j 

28. Ndgdrjttnikonda Epigraph*. A Saka Moda and 
his sister Budhi are mentioned. This shows that individual 
Sakas had entered the Deccan at an early date. This 
is further proved by the fact that '"among the sculptures 
excavated by Mr. Longhurst at Nagarjunlko^ida there are 
two showing a warrior in Scythian dress/** 

29. Candravalli Stone Inscription of Mayutaiamtan. 
This place is in Mysore. It is stated in this inscription that 
this king defeated the Abhlras, the Pallavas and the 
Sakasthanas etc*. These SakasthSnas appear to be those 
who inhabited the Kathiawar territory. 

30. Allahabad Inscription of Samtidragupicf states 
that the Daivaputra-^dhi-mhdnusdhi ^aka-Murundas 
and many others bowed before Samudragupta. It should 
be noted that in this purely Sanskrit inscription the word 

(^) is spelt with (^), 

31. Eargaon grant of Rainapdla \pirca 1050 A, D. 
or even earlier) gives the account that “he (Ratnapala) was a 
strong cage for the sporting Saka bird”' i.e, he was powerful 
enough to be dreaded by the Sakas. On the other hand 
H.C Ray very strangely translates it as “with a fence 
strong like that used for the game birds of the Sakas."’ 

32. Six Baindhava Copper plate grants from 
Ghumli* The writer of the grant no. A of the time of 

1 Esriy HlBUiry oI the Aadlu* Counttj, IStl, p.Ms * B,l, Vd. XX,p,aT. 
S EbiIj Eiilotj of Oifl Andlin Country, p, W. 4 Myiore ArdWologicd Burtij, 
AunuBlRepoit, 1SS9. p. SO. A Sdwt luscripUdiii by D. C. Stn*f. p. «S. 
■ e IV^1^ I T DynutSc SUtoiy cf Koiibam Todl*, Vd. I. p. S60. 

B E. I. Vd. XXVI, pp. 
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Agg^ka, II and no. B of the time of Jalka is some ^aka 
named KapiJa, son of Vikkatta, who was an ornainent of 
the Sakas. The inscriptions are dated in the year 513 of 
an onknown sadivat. It might possibly be the Valabht era. 
This shows that some Sakas retained their individoality 
long after the Saka rule had ended. 

33. ShakdauT Inscription. This Kharoshthi 
inscription according to the reading of Sten Konow records 
a name Namijada and &aka sahatsar^ The name, if 
read correctly, has some similarity with the ^aka name 
Damajada, 

In the end it may be pointed out that though 
not directly connected with inscriptional information, some 
uchaeological remains show the presence of Scythian or 
Saka power near Indore also. Sardar M. V. Kibe writes, 
about six miles to the south of Indore, on a plateau, 
there are the remains of a Scythian camp near Nagpur.'" 


t E. 1. Vat. XIX, p. 163. l "BIuilcs la Middle Indian Bliign" ittiBla 














CHAPTER tv 

THE SaKA era 


Coins and inscriptions of the Saka rulers of western 
India show that the Saka kings used an era of their own. 
Almost all scholars are of opinion that the well known 
§aka*^3liv&hana era^ which is even now in vogue in 
southern India, is that same era. It will, however, be 
seen later on that such is not the case and in reality there 
was an earlier Saka era, which was used by the Saka 
kings and the ^aka-SsIivahana era started at the end of 
^aka rule. 

DIFFERENT NAMES OF THE ^AEA ERA 
* 

The Saka era has been used in inscriptions and 
literature under the following different names 

t 

1. The era of the coronation of a Saka king ;— 

3ri^5t ti4«i 1 

frag i’ 

2. The era of a Saka king 

(i) i* 

(ii) i* 

3. Saka-Sarbvat or the Saka era:— 

(i) srafNni iVi i rit l wi ei Ti i* 

1 E. I. Val. Vll, Appeodti. p. S, tto, S, 2 1, A. Vol, XU. p. IS. 3 I. A. 
Vol, VI, p. 78. 4 E. I, Val, 1, p. K. 
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(ii) 1‘ 

fiiO l' 

(iv) M* I* 

(v) v*^44^ I' 

r t 

4. Saka or Saka;— 

(i) Sre 11'^« IPWIWTTOT^ 1* 

00 fn% fr [^r] 

_ F 

The word S^ka requires elacidation. Abul Fazl 
informs us that the word SAki was used for the era of 
VikramSditya also. He says; — 

“After the invasion of Sahahana, the era of 
Bikramajlt was changed from Sdka to Sanpat*’^ 

It is possible that the observation of Abui Fazi 
might be correct. The following lines* from an inscription 
show the use of both the words Saka and Sam vat for 
the same era: — 

(rer !nri{¥f vfv] > PMfdw ^ 

. . tiM 'ifragR 31^ ^ § [ir]ik 

Again, one Kalidasa, the author of Jyotirvidabharana, 
uses the word ^aka with the Vlkrama era in the following 
verse* ;— 

fn% . 

In the Akalanka'Cariia (iSth or 16th century A.D.) 
we read the following : — 

There is a fourth very clear case which confirms this 

t I.A. Vol. VI, jt. 6S. t Ell. VoJ. XX, Avpendli, LaKniptiou ftf NoTtbtrq 
India Tbj D.E. BbuidmrlaT, Ho. lOM, j rbja. Uo. ipgi. ^ voJ. IX, p. SS, 
1 El I. Vel. Vii, Appudl^, EieliitKb'o Uit «( liiHrfpilent ol Sonthom IndU, 
p. fiS, Ho. 3iB, a B, I. Vol. XX, Appoodti, iDuriptloni ol Hortlitni IndiA br 
D. a, BhindoritO]!, p. 14T, No, lOSa. T Aln l-Akbari, Eng. Tt. by Vol, II, 

p. IE, Colcatt* edt, IS91. t toKrlptlom of Nortlum IqiHa by D. B, Bbudntbar,- 
Fo, Iff. i IV, ES. 1 p Qnotod la AlaifAka-GMatba-tnyua, ialtv,, p, 13 , 
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Statement. Ananta wrote a work Kdtyayana-smarta^ 
tnanirarlJui-dipikd. A manuscript of 

in samvat 1721. It is preserved m ® _ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. It ends with the colophon. 

fpiuts^ ^ 

Now, this is not a Saka date, for, if it were, it will 

correspond with Vikrama year 1823.^ 
hundred and two years later than the date of . 

the work. This riddle finds its solution in another wor 
of the same author. Ananta writes at the en o ts 

Kdnva-Yaju-bbdsya 

This shows that by the word ^tka he meant the 
Vikrama era. These cases lend double proof to Abul Fazl s 
statement. They necessitate a review of the Saka date 
in the inscriptions considered irregular so far. 

The form Saka is common with astronomical and 
Jain writers also. For example. 

(i) Lalla gives in the Uttaradhikara of Grahaganita 
a date with the word Saka 

“STT% • 

(it) Brahmagupta writes in his Khapdakhadyaka 
(587 Stka) i— 

CiH) Saananda (cVca 812 Sika ), the author of 
Bhasvatl, gives the date of his composition 

in saka 


,t. n. 1 t ® 
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date of completing the work as 888 Saka:_ 

fo^rrqf i 

firiflriiqi n* 

(vj The date of Nyayakandali by Bhatta ^rldhara, as 
quoted at the end of the work is ^akabda 913 ;_ 

(vi) Sripati (921 ,Saka) also uses the word;_ 

gni«qtt^f5ra vw ?i A 

(vtO Vadiraja Sflri, a Jain author, in his Parsva- 
natha-carita writes :— 

imETfktiwrTj^ 

.HU. 

5. ^^&a-nrpa^kdlaiita-samvatsara or the era which 
marks the expiry of the time of the Saka king or k'^I 

( 739 j- 

^ naming the era is used in a 

h. ^alivdh^na Baka ;— 

^B^a^Shan^^^ Hira Chand 

in ‘Jiii. amtj^ Aa^ 101,1^, p, ^ 

sute bj A. S. G.d«, Vot. r, p. sa. In^idpti^o* («a Uu, B««d. 

®* 4ia«44fsr^ rfv ffirW ^ 

VH, Appandi*. Iiiioriptk>Di cf BonUMrn Inji*, p, j, Ns^ *“ Vol 
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Ojha* and many other historians the name ^alivahana was 
connected with this era in Saka 1276« But the association 
of the name Saliviihana with this era goes back 295 years 
i.e. to 981 ^aka.* This establishes the fact that the name 
Salivahana was connected with this era much earlier. S 
MunTsvara states in his Siddh3.nta*'Sarva*BhauTTia* that 
the king ^aUvihana of the ^aka era was the writer of the 
Prakrit work SaptaSati. 

In the Somalapuram grant of VirOpaksa of ^aka 
1389 this era is described as:— 

7. ^dlivdhana*nirmta-^aka-var^a-kTamdgaie* *.e, 
in the course of the ^aka years determined by Salivahana. 
This expression indicates that according to the writer of 
this plate, Salivahana was regarded as one who simply 
decided something in connection with this era. What 
that thing was, we do not yet know. 

8 . ^akendra-kala :— 

Another form of naming ^aka era is Sakendra-kSia. 
Its first use is found in the following verses of 
PahcasIddhantikH and Brhatsamhita by Varahamihira 

fij ww fnmidoTmi 

fi'ij iieilk e'lll'Jl nffiln I 

witOTWE ii* 

Vate£vara, an astronomer, follows Varahamihira 

t BhinttjH Ptic^Da Lipl MiJi, 172. 

liucriptiani oEKarthernlndla^ No. 134. 

I Blddliaiita-SlirTa-Bbauma. pl% 1, p. 3^, Banunfli &A. 4 H. I. Vcl. XVn, p. 

A Pa^BculddMntilca^ ad. \yj G. Tmijatit and If. Budhalean D^v&iil^ p, 31, ■!, ip 
UM Lai B^iuni D&t (Uliorta} ad. I ByhatuibliUi, Tltl. iO. 
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and uses this form in expressing his own date in the 
following verse i— 

t f 4tsa JWT ^s 1* 

Of the above names of the $aka era, how many 
denote the older ^aka era, is yet to be ascertained. 

PBOF. BAPSON'S VIEW ABOUT TEE CUBBENT iASA EBA 

On the general assumption that the ^aka kings used 
this Saka era in their inscriptions, Prof. E. J. Rapson, while 
discussing the origin of the name of this era, writes*;— 

‘'The dates which appear on the coins and inscriptions, 
of its (Saha) princes are all in the era which starts 
from the beginning of Kanishka’s reign in 78 A.D. They 
range from the year 41 to the year 310 (119-388 A.D.) and 
form the most continuous and complete chronological 
series found on the monuments of ancient India. It was 
in consequence of its long use by the Caka princes of 
Western India that the era became generally known in 
India as the Caka era.” 

Prof. R a p 5 o n has expressed the following two 
important views in the above passage, vis :— 

(a) The current Saka era started with Kaniska's 
reign. 

(b) The current Saka era was so named because it 
was used.for a very tong time by the Saka princes 
of Western India. 

£4PSOJr5 VIEW COBTSADICTED 

Both these views are contradicted by the following 
statements of earlier authors:— 


1 Aoc. Na. Catalpgne ol tbft Fiujftb SmtEkrlt Mu. 

3 Ciuab£ldj£« oE lodii^ Toil. 
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1. Alberuai (1030 A.D.) writes in his Indika :— 
"TSB &AZA EALA." 

"‘The epoch of the era of Saka or ^akakSla falls 
B5 years later than that of Vikramaditya. The here- 
mentioned Saka tyrannised over their country between the 
river Sindh and the oceang after he had made Aryavartaj 
in the midst of this realm, his dwelling-place. He 
interdicted the Hindus from considering and representing 
themselves as anything but Sakas. Some maintain that 
he was a Sadra from the city of Almansara; others 
maintain that he was not a Hindu at all, and that he had 
come to India from the west. The Hindus had much to 
suffer from him, till at last they received help from the 
east, when Vikramaditya marched against him, put him to 
flight and killed him in the region of Karfir, between MultAn 
and the castle of Lonl. Now this date became famous, 
as people rejoiced in the news of the death of the tyrant, 
and was used as the epoch of an era, especially by the 
astronomers. They honour the conqueror by adding 
6ri to his name, so as to say Sri Vikramaditya. Since 
there is a long interval between the era which is c^led 
the era of Vikramaditya (v. p. 5) and the kiUing of Saka, 
we think that that Vikramaditya from whom the era has 
got its name is not identical with that one who killed 
Saka, but only a namesake of bis,’"‘ 

Alberuni communicates to us the views of the Indian 
writers of the llth century and of even earlier dates that 
the present Saka era was started after the extermination 
of a Saka tyrant. 

% Amaraja {circa 1180 A. D.) the commentator 
of Khanda-khadyaka states that the Saka era began when 


1 Albemoi'a Engliib edltlcs 19l0r 
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Saka kings were killed by Vikramaditya’. This fact in 
the same words is mentioned by Prthtidakasvamin 
{circa 854 A. D,) in his commentary on the same verse*. 

3. Bh^skara, a famous astronomer, who preceded 
Utpala, and therefore Alberuni, writes in the Grahaga^iita 
chapter of his Siddh^nta ^iromapi;— 

*. e. 3179 years of the Kaliyuga were at an end at the death 
of a Saka king, 

4. ^rlpati, the author of 5iddh£nta Sekhara also 
says that 3179 years of Kaliyuga had passed by the end of 
the Saka period, in the following verse ;— 

But the case of Makkibh atta {1377 A, D,)/ the 
commentator of Siddh^nta Sekhara, is very strange. Not 
knowing the existence of two 3aka eras, he wrongly 
interprets the word ^ahdnU as ‘before the beginning of 
the ^aka era.’* 

This verse is found at the end of Lak^atiSLvall, a 
work on logic by Udayana (906 §aka.) The author says 

t ^ wm TTWTE% qftEr?! «44Nl1^«rT< IT 

WW * Kiin^iikhsdjmki with ViHoS'Bhiijii hy 

Imuitk, p, 1. Ckl. ed., ino, 

j jwT miT ¥%*aT fkipufk^thi Hn q jfka i sr 

^FTW^saW nfV«4[« l aiuip4*lihidjikk, ed. by P, 0, GsnpipU, p. a, CfcJ, id,, 1S41. 

$ EiJimiamijly*. 1. S8. t 1. 96. I P. E. Oi>d«'* irtlblB io Jouiqiil 
XndiKU HlftecT {llidiru).^ Vol. XVI, pp^ iS^-2Sa, 

B V BlddlhAntB ^kh&n Tbj^ 

p. 16 , o0imll«^lllr7 cn il. SAp Oiletittk 

7 Jlnothflf wdSnt tiai bHA in Gts^uutb Jhii 

lUmtcii iDitltati XoarnAtp V^L n 
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that he completed the work when 906 years from the expiry 
of the Sakas had elapsed. His dating from the expiry of 
the Sakas shows that an era which began at the end of the 
Sakas was also in vogue in India. This reference is 
particularly important as Udayana was a logician and 
not an astronomer. 

6. Bhalta»Uipala, commenting on verse VIIL 20 of 
Brhatsaihhita by VarShamihira, states the same fact:— 

7, yate§vara (702 Saka) also says that 3179 years 
of Kaliyuga had passed at the conclusion of the Sakas:— 

8. Brahma Gupta (550 Saka = 628 A. D.)' writes 
in his Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhanta that at the end of the 
Sakas 3179 years of the Kaliyuga had passed.* In the 
verse that follows, he again states that at the end of the 
Saka* king and from the beginning of the Kalpa so 
many years had passed. 

9, Another Sanskrit work, Hara Gauri Satkvdda, 
repeats the same view. This work comes from Assam 
and is of an unknown date. It may, however, be a 
resume of an ancient tradition. It records that “in the 
Kali year 3179 (=78 A. B.} there was a king Subihu, 
who was a bosom friend of ^akflditya. Vikrama after 

J 

killing his elder brother and this Saka incurred the 
enmity of SubSihu."'* There are some controversial items 

t p. 1'93« BfiMm 1 lea. No. ^S4, tl. 10| of %hn 

UnlTVTiltj Libimiy QpduWt Munccrfpti. 

4 ifrfti > i, as. 

i i iitdiu mit«doaiQDirtoii7, VcJ.xvuij ista,p, asi. 
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in the account that follows. The manuscript being quite 
unsatisfactory, as admitted by its editor, I have made no 
farther use of it here. One fact is, however, quite clear, 
that in Kali year 3179 or 78A.D. a ^aka was killed. 
Thus according to this authority also the current Saka era 
started with the death of a Saka king. 

The tradition of Vikrama’s killing his brother and a 
^aksditya is recorded in a mutilated form, by Captain 
Wilfotd, in the following lines’:— 

'Tt is the general opinion, that VicramStditya put his 
brother Sucaditya, or Bhartrlhari, to a most slow and 
cruel death, by severing his head, with a knife, both small 
and bad. His putting him to death is mentioned* by 
Hohvell, and Mr. Wilkins." 

The above information given from the VatitMvalis by 
Captain Wilford and the incident recorded in the Hara 
Gaun Saihvdda are an echo of the story of Chandra Gupta 
Vikrama as found in Majmal''uUTawdrikk and Devi 
Chandra Gupta. Witford's mention of a knife tallies with 
the Persian account. 

All the above authors are of opinion that the 
current Saka era began with the death of a Saka king 
or at the end of the Sakas. This tradition which was 
current even in 628 A. D. was not a creation of a single 
day. This view finds further support in another way. 

MEANING OF SAKA.N9PA-KALAtITA-8AM7ATSABA. 

It has been noted above under no. 5 that one of 
the names of the Saka era was, Saka-nrpa-ksJatlta^ 
sarhvatsara, or the era at the eapiry of the time of the 
Saka king or kings. Some scholars have translated 


1 A. B.. VoL IX. p. 1». f A. B.. Vd. I, p. 129. 
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this phrase as “the expired year of the time of the Saba 
kings,” But there arc many clear cases, where this 
LnterptetatJon can not hold good. 

1. The following inscription^ of 743 ^aka-nfpa- 

kdldtita year uses the words atiia and again ' 

4 41 aw 4*sr^ Wfw- 

i 

2. Sotnadeva SuW, a Jain author, writing his 
Yaia^-TildJta-Campu in ^aka B81, writes in the colophon 
of this work :— 

U, in the year 881 expired of the &aka-nrpa^ 
kdldtita era. 

3- Again in an inscription* of ^aka Q30 the date 
is expressed as:— 

.. 

In numbers 1, 2 and 3, if the first atiia means the 
expired year, as scholars would like to have it, the 
following atiUfu or gatefu will be quite redundant. There¬ 
fore, the word atita should be joined with ^aka-nfPa-kdla 
and not Sanivaisara. It will mean ^aha-nTpa^kdlamaUtya 
Le. at the expiry of the time of the ^aka kings. The 
correctness of this interpretation of the above term is 
supported by Pd#fi«» also. According to him the word 
atiia here forms a compoutjd with Saia-nf^a-kdla as 
under the sutra II. 1, 24 the words Mntdtant and atUa 
form the compound kdnidrdtiia* This indicates that the 
name of the era had the same significance behind it as 
expressed above by so many authors, 

1 E. 1. Vol. XXI, p. 144. 1 E, 1. Vol.TIt, Appendix, Ko, ISO, p. 37. 

H B« tUo llle 9p 84 h 
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7his idea, is further supported by as late a work as * 
Mim^ard [circa 1100 A.D.), a coramentaiy on the law code 
y ajnavalkya, Ydjnavalkya writes that all grants of 
a king should have the time specified in them. On the 
word time or kdla, the Mitdkfard explains' that it should 
be done in the following two ways. t,e. in the form of 
Baka-nrpa'Otita and of Samvatsara (60 years Jovian 
cycle). Prof. D. C. Sircar translates this passage as “the 
expired year of the $aka kings and the ( regnal) year.”' 
This translation is not warrante d by the words of 
iiitdksard. The words can only convey the meaning 'at 
the expiry of the ^aka king or kings'. Dr, Sircar seems 
to have translated it according to the general impression. 

There are cases, on the other hand, where the 
Vikrama era is also expressed in similar words and so 
these support the meaning of this term as expressed above. 
For example :— 

ift 

q. traq;’ iq 


These dates, especially the fifth one, indicate that the 
Vikrama era was believed by many people to have begun 
with the demise of Vikramaditya. Many Jain works, from 
the loth century onwards have preserved this view point.* 


1 1. 3M. t Pro*, Inilin H)xt «7 Congtoa. lAlwnBouian, p, es. j ^ 1 
Vol. XIX. Appoddli. No. IW. g E. I. Val.XX. Nq, aSS. b E. I Vol SX 
Wo^W. ■ InKriptlon* oi K.tia,wid, N.w Indiw Aqllqurr, 13 «> q us! 

r Qqqtod U. p. m. « pl U] Jw 

in hi, Htial* cBth* ■D4t*oI M*I,,vt» Nirrlti*, U» 

Uaivwsitj ol Nqgpttr. O*o. l&«, pp. sa^fiS. 
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This fact was known in India In 1809 A.D. Captain 

Wilford writes, “.„...the Jains reckon from the death of 

Vicramaditya. 

Only in no- 1 a solitary example has been met with 
ao far, where it is stated that perhaps the ^aka-^ilivShana 
era was reckoned from the coronation of a Saka king- 
It appears that the writer of this inscription of §aka year 
500 has confused the tradition of an earlier ^aka era to 
be mentioned hereafter, and has used the phrase, the era 
of the coronation of a ^aka king, with the year of the 
current Saka era. 

In the light of what is written above, it will be seen 
that a number of ancient authorities agree that the current 
^aka era started with the extermination of the Sakas, 
and not with the advent of the 5akas in Western India. 
Therefore, the assumption of Prof. E. J. Rapson that the 
era started with the reign of Kaniska cannot be accepted. 
Moreover, Kaniska was decidedly aT os^ra, and the 
Tosaras and Sakas have been distinguished one from 
the other by Indian writers from the earliest timea. 

FUBTEES EVIDENCE AGAINSTBAPSOITS VIEW 

There is another very conspicuous fact which goes 
against Prof. Rapson's theory. All the inscriptions of the 
Sakas or the Western K^trapas use the word var^ for 
era, while the inscriptions, copper plates, scrolls etc. of 
Kaniska and his successors have the word sarhvatsara 
used for era. This clear distinction shows at once that 
the eras used by the rulers of these two dynasties are 
totally different. This distinction cannot be regarded as 
provincial only. 


1 AriiUo Bwntw Vol. IX, IQW, p. Itfl. I Sm •bar* 9 . 9D. 
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Xhc opinion of Dfi M* ^Vinternitz likewise goes 
against Prof. Rapson’^s theory. He writes, “The view, 
still maintained by a few scholars, that Kaniska is the 
founder of the 6aka era, which began in 78 A.D., is less 
likely to be correct.'** 

Sten Konow also contradicts the theory of Prof. 
Rapson, though in another way. He writes, “Wim 
Kadphises was on the throne long after the beginning of 
the ^aka era, which cannot, accordingly, have been 
instituted by Kanishka, his successor.'” 

THE ^iEA ERA AND TBE EALAKACARYA KATSANASA 

A clearer idea of the Sakas and the ^aka era, is 
available from certain Jain works which relate the advent 
of the iakas in western India.' Dr. Sten Konow has laid 
great stress on the KalakScarya K a t h a n a k a, and he 
accepts the defeat of a i&aka ruler of Uj jain at the hands 
of a Vikramaditya in 57 B.C., as also the advent of the 
Sakas in Ujjain a little before 57 B.C. 

Dr. Sten Konow is right in accepting the existence 
of a Vikramaditya in 57 B.C., but he has not been able to 
reconcile the different statements of Jain authors as regards 
the date of Vira-HirvSna, nor the Vlra year which is 
connected with the 5aka or the 5akas. 

The Jain tradition recorded in Tiloya P a n ^ a 11 i* 

{circa the 5th century A. D. ) gives as many as four 
dates of the appearance of a ^aka king in Vlra-Nir\'5ria 
era:— 

1. 461 years after t he salvation of MahSvIra. 

t Indiud Litentuiv, Yd. II. p. eij. j c.I.I., Vd. n, pt 1. p. LXVni 
3 On IM Advent nf thn In Indln .« Mnl.ibhi*j» VI. 1. 9l icd YL 1 lOfl uid 

BniMTnU'kuUiAblunnnl, *. l<», 4 Oitkii, 66 - 89 , 
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2. 9785 years 5 months after the salvation of 
Mahivlra. 

3. 14793 years after the salvation of Mahivlra. 

4. 605 years 3 months after the salvation of 
MahSvIra. 

The dates indicated in numbers 2 and 3 above arc 
beyond our comprehension. The other two may be 
considered here. Between the years 461 and 605 there is 
a difference of 144 years. Indian tradition records the 
killing of two ^akas near about 57 B.C, and in 78 A.D. 
It appears, therefore, that later Jain authors changed the 
figure 461 into 470, thus reducing the difference to 135 
years only, which is precisely the difference between the 
time of the star*^ of the Vikrama era and the start of the 
current Saka era. These later authors have, however, 
thrown no light on the cause of this adjnstment. 

But how is one to make use of the truth contained 
in the different Jain works? Dr. Sten Konow hits upon 
the truth when he connects the advent of the ^akas with 
Kalakacarya. U nfortunately, the confusion of Jain 
chronology has created two KalakSclryaa instead of one. 
But whatever may be the case the following pedigree of 
Jain teachers is borne out by all Jain writers. 

1. Sri Kalakacarya, who brought the 6aka ruler to 
take vengeance on the Gardabhilla ruler. 

2. Arya NSga Hasti. 

3. P9,da Liptaka. 

4. SkandiilcHrya. 

5. Mukunda Vrddhavidi. 

6. Siddhasena Div^ara, a contemporary of 
Skhasifika Vikrama. 
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Now, according to Jain tradition this Siddhasena 
Oivakara was a contemporary of the Viktama virho started 
the Vikrama era. Norman Brown has stated in the Ynga 
pradhana>Strarupa that Kalaka I died in Vita era 376 or 
171 B.C.' Considering this statement as well as the 
previous pedigree constructed above, it is probably not 
far beyond the truth to suppose that Kalaka lived in circa 
200-150 B.C. In the present confused state of Jain 
chronology, it is safe to go so far only. 


TWO ^AKA ESA3 

It is now beyond doubt that there were in reality 
two Saif a eras. One was the era of 77-78 A.D. which was 
named the Saka era some time after the era had come into 
use, and which started at the ertermination of ^aka kings 
in India; the other was a still earlier and an actual §aka 
era, which may have been so named because it was used 
by the ^aka rulers of Western India. 

Dr. Sten Konow regards* the initial year of the 
earlier ^aka era to be 83 B.C. K.P. Jayaswal* and Rapson 
also have admitted the existence of an earlier ^aka era. 


Rapson says;— 

“and it may not unreasonably be suggested that the 
Cakas, like other foreign invaders at ail periods, may have 
brought with them into India their own system of reckoning 
and that this may be the era used in Seistan ”* 


All these scholars, who have admitted the existence 
of two §aka eras, have counted the dates found in Saka 
inscriptions on the basis of the 77-78 A.D- era. This is, 


1 Nemmit BMwa’i KitaktciiT* P-in B. H. of H» 

AndEio ConiitrT. by K. GopolocUti. p, 16. » Ortwum. V«L Ill, p. TO. 

i B.C.. 3 , B. 0. E. sodrty. iSM, p. H. I Hliion of lodl*. 


Vol. I. p. 6T0. 
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perhaps, due to the fact that when only one Saha era was 
known, it was easy to fix the whole chronology according 
to that era. Bat it is not safe to settle the matter 
summarily^ it requires further investigation. 

INDIAN TRADITION RECORDS THE ACTUAL SAKA ERA 

The existence of an earlier Saka era is supported by 
Indian tradition also. Sanskrit literature supplies the 
following two cases : — ■ 

Bhatta-Utpala‘, who wrote his commentary on 
Brhajjataha, a work of VarShamihira, in ^aka 888, quotes 
a verse from a work of Sphuji-dhvaja who was a Yavana 
king and astronomer. In this verse ^aka-kdla 1044 is 
recorded.' Utpala then remarks that Sphuji-dhvaja, the 
Yavana, was later than Saka-kala. This Saka year 1044 
must be earlier than Utpala who was writing in 
^aka 8SS. 

Prof, A.B. Keith quotes an interesting reference 
from a Nepalese manuscript of a Yavana jataka to the 
effect that king SphUrjUdhvaja brought out the work in 
the year 191 of an unspecified era.' Further light may 
come if this Nepalese manuscript is edited and more 
carefully studied. 

Another example of this type is found in the writings 
of Bhaskara. This BhSskara, the author of Siddh^nta 
Siromapi, who is quoted by Utpala (Saka 838 = 966 A.D.), 
gives his own birth<date at the end of his Siddhanta 
Siromapi as ^aka 1036, and states that he wrote Slddhanta 
!§iromapi at the age of 36, t.e. in ^aka 1072/ Now, if the 

^ IniilAQ Gulton Vdi lUi, p, 61. 1 BrlujjiUkft, VII. e. 1 Hulcrjf 

oS iuukrit p- KQin 

mgoi wwi ffttr: u pMinUhriy*, d.«. 
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quotation from Bhiskara found in Utpala is not a later 
interpolation, this Saka year 1072 cannot be of the current 
Saka era, because it will fail in 1130 A.D. as Prof. A.B. 
Keith and others have admitted.^ This time is much later 
than Utpala. The fact can only be explained by supposing 
an earlier Saka era, which was used even by a writer 
of a very late period like Bhaskara, There is, however, 
one difficulty as regards the date of Bhaskara. He 
writes:'— 

Here, if this reading is correct, the year 974 ^aka having 
expired will show that Bhaskara was later than 974 Saka. 
The difference between Saka-kdla and Santa- ^aka-ttrpa- 
samaya has yet to be ascertained. 

DATE A PUZZLE TO A. WEBER 

Prof. Albrecht Weber although dealing with a wrong 
reading, long ago noticed this difficulty about Bhaskara's 
date. In his History of Indian Literature he wrote' :*— 

“Of these, the most eminent is Bhfiskara, to the 
question of whose age, however, a peculiar difficulty 
attaches. According to his own account, he was born in 
Sake 103b (A.D. 1114}, and completed the SiddhSnta- 

iiromapi Sake 1072 ( A.D. 1150).; and with this the 

modern astronomers agree, who assign to him the date 
Sake 1072 (A.D. 1130). But Alblranl, who wrote in 
A. D. 1031 (that is, 83 years before Bhaskara's btrthl), not 
merely mentions him, but places his work—here called 
KarapasSra—132 years earlier, namely in, A. D. 899; so 
that there is a discrepancy of 234 years between the two 
accounts. I confess my inability to solve the riddle." 

1 Wttoty oE Sanikrib LiMntan, p. C33. 1 SlSdlttiit* SlromiAl. p. 85, 

Stum «d. I FopoUi adltloB, 1914. p. 3S1, WS. 
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The above was written in 1852 A. D, In the English 
translation of Alberuni's work, which appeared in 1910, 
however, the reading Bhaskara has been rejected and 
Vittesvara adopted insteadi' This new reading accepted 
by Dr. Edward C. Sachau is really the correct one. 
Vateivata's work exists unnoticed in a single fragmentary 
manuscript deposited in the Pan jab University Library, 
There the author gives his date, Sakendraksla 702 
(780 A. D.)* He also states that he was the son of 
Mahadatta. But even this correction does not help to 
solve Weber's riddle. It has just been stated that Utpala, 
who is often quoted by Albenmi, also cites Bhaskara. 
Therefore, Bhaskara cannot be placed in the year 1072 
of the current Saka era. 

Some scholars have tried to advance the date of 
Utpala, which is only a case of helplessness, as Utpala is 
quoted by Albenmi.* Others have tried to suppose two 
Bhaskaras, which is again ridiculous, because Utpala does 
not quote Bhaskara by name only, but quotes two verses 
from his work also, under the name Siddhanta BhSskara. 
Fortunately, the verses are found in the SiddhSnta Siromani. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that Bhaskara, the author 
of Siddhanta ^iromani, when giving his birth date was 
using the earlier ^ake era. He, moreover, designedly 
distinguished the earlier ^aka era from the era which 
was called Saka-k&la by the astronomers. He writes, 
Saftta-^aka-nrPa-Samaya, which means “in the time of 
the Saka king, which time was identical with the existence 
of the ^akas," and not with their extermination; or It may 
mean “the time of al l the ^aka kings.'* _ 

1 Albenuil't ladti. Tal. I. p. 166. l CiUIo|im Stukiit U«i. ia th« 
PikDjftb UnLTvnltr Libnkrji Aoe. Na. 37M. I Sw ibof# 40. 4 p, 16 $p 

.1 BfbajjAtaki, p. 9-S, BcDAres ed- 
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THE STABTING POINT OP THE RARM~RTt ^AKA EBA 

It is accepted by all scholars that NahapSna 
preceded the Cas^anas. Nahap^aa’s date is, therefore, 
very important for a reconstruction of the forgotten 
chronology of the 5akas. Hence the date of Nahaplna is 
now discussed. 

DATE OF NAHAFJNA 

The date of NahapSna is one of the most intricate 
but interesting problems of Indian history. Three main 
theories have so far been advocated. These are all 
contradictory and opposed to one another. It will be 
shown that all are wide of the mark and none is 
satisfactory. 

Dubreuil,' Bakhle,*and Nilakantha refer the 
inscriptions of Nahapana’s son-in-law to the Vikrama era 
of 58 B.C., thus assigning Nahapina some date about the 
end of the 1st century B.C. Cunningham also assigned 
the years in the inscriptions of Nahapina^s son-in-law to 
the Vikrama era. 

R.D. Banerji refers these dates to the regnal years 
of Nahapana.* 

The advocates of the second theory, Rapson, 
Raychaudhurt, Bhandarkar, B.N. Puri and others, assign 
the dates in the inscriptions of NahapSna's son-in-law to 
the 5aka era of 78 A.D. and place Nahapana in the 2nd 
century A.D. Rapson accepts the view that the dates in 
the inscriptions of NahapSna’s son-in-law are recorded in 
the years of the ^aka era, beginning in 78 A.D., and 
therefore, assigns Nahapana to the period 119 to 124 A.D. 

1 oi Dtoekii. ^ so r. 

I ].B.A.a.. 1917 , no. 
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Haychaudhuri concurs to this view and sajrs, "‘the 
theory of those who refer Nahapana's dates to the ^aka 
era, is confirmed by the fact pointed out by Prof. Rapson 
and Dr. Bhandarkar after him. 

Dr. V.A. Smith assigns him quite a different date. 

In hia Early History of India, he writes **..NahapSna.... 

may be assigned approximately to the middle of the 1st 
century after Christ, or possibly earlier."* 

A few years ago Dr. Deoras propounded a new 
theory. According to him, "we must give up the theory 
that Nahaplina has to be placed in the second century 

A. D. .As the coinage of Wima Kadphises was 

prevalent in the empire of N a h a p & n a, we may assign 
Nahapana to circa 37 to 85 A.D,”* 

The Rev. H.R. Scott gives Nahap^na a place near 
the commencement of the Christian era/ 

Jayaswal takes the dates in the inscriptions of 
Nahapana’s son-in-law to be of the early ^aka era which 
he thinks to have begun in 123 B.C. He thus supposes 
Nahapana to have ruled from 82 B-C. to 77 B.C. Sten 
Konow thinks the earlier Saka era to have begun in 83 

B. C, and assigns NahapSna to about 57 B.C. 

ANALYSIS OF TSESB YISWS 

Of all these scholars, only K.P. Jayaswal and Sten 
Konow have tried to establish a part of the truth embodied 
in ancient Indian tradition. The tradition is that there 
was some ^aka king who was defeated by a Vikramain 
57 B.C. The Sakas must, therefore, have been in Gujarat 

1 p. MS. t Ed. 1994, p. 9tl. i PmepMUifi Iadl*« 

HlstM7 OMigMM, 1940, p. lOi-Isa. 4 d.a.. IW. XXlt, quolM !■ 

J. B. a. i., 199S, p. 6H.66. 
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and western India before that time. And as all Saka 
coins are dated in a regular era, that era must have hegnn 
before 57 B.C. 

TEE STARTING POINT OF THE EARLIER ^AEA ESA 

The Saka era began with the rule of Nahapana and 
the Castanas followed him immediately. There can hardly 
be two opinions on this point. The few scholars who 
dissent have been unable to bring together any convincing 
evidence, 

Now, if in the light of the statements of Brahmagupta, 
Bhaskara and others we accept 77-78 A.D. as the end of 
the ^aka rule, we shall have to admit that the ^aka rule 
in western India started not later than 204 B-C. This is 
evident; since according to the Tiloya Pannatti we have 
to allow a reign of 242 years to the Castanas or Western 
Ksatrapas and a reign of 40 years to Nahapana. This 
gives us a total of 282 years, which means that the ^aka 
rule lasted from 204 B.C, to 78 A.D. 

This result is in accordance with another Jain 
tradition. Kalakkcarya according to a later Jain tradition, 
died in 376 A.V. or 171 B.C. He brought the ^akas to 
Gujarat. This may have happened about 30 to 40 years 
before his death. One or two ordinary rulers of the 
KsaharSta family had ruled and then Nahapkna appeared 
in Indian history. He may be placed in circa 204 B.C., 
the starting point of the earlier Saka era. 

Abu] Fazl writes in the description of Subah of 
Gujerat 

"NirvShana {=Naiavkhana or Nahapkna) began his 
rule in 680 B.C. and ruled for 100 years, and Gandharb 
(^Gardabbilia) began his rule in 91 B.C. and ruled for 
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35 years.*” 

The source of Abul FazI is extremely mutilated. 
Yet the main information dearly supports the view that 
Nahapana and others ruled some time before the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

Before finishing this chapter^ it will not be out of 
place to note down here a new piece of information about 
the beginning of an era which is probably the ^aka* 
^HHvahana era. The information ts found in a Burmese 
Chronicle, Malla Linkara, translated by Bishop Bigandet 
and quoted by M. Raja Rao":— 

”. .King Thamug-dara (Samuddhara) of Prome, 

an eminent astronomer himself, reformed the calendar in 
the year of religion* 625 ( A.D. 81 ) dropping away 622 
years and began the reformed computation with iieo^ 
equating it to A.D. 79." 

The theory set forth above is still tentative. New 
facts brought to light in this paper for the first time require 
careful consideration of historians. They may incidentally 
help those scholars who have begun to doubt the initial 
year of the Gupta era as proposed by Dr. Fleet, Both 
these questions are closely interrelated; and the material 
here presented will shed some light on these points. 


1 Eng. Tr. liy JtmU, Vol. II, p. 810,1891 ed.; HJ. J>tt<)4 

8i*M iSa ftboT» d*Wt Iwia tf,T, ThM »n not glfon b; Abul Fiul. Ho only gifti 
tb* ym trMeb opprtxiaintalj ui»h to tb«a s B.C, Low VoIubw, p«rt 1, 

IMG, p. 895. 1 It it UDt D'karma or EfU aaiAMl t 















CHAPTER V 

THE KSAHARATAS 


Very little is known so far of the relation of the 
Ksaharatas with the Sakas. Historians think that the 
surname Ksaharita has some connection with "Karatai," 
a Saka tribe, mentioned in Ptolemy’s Geography. 
Dr.V.R. Deoras' disagrees with the opinion of Mr, Bakhle 
that *'K^har£ta is a Sanskrit form of the word Kharaosta 
occuring in the Mathura Uon^capital inscription.’" The 
paucity of material brings every conclusion within the 
range of possibility. But one thing is certain; that the 
Ksabar^tas are differentiated from the Sakas. It is 
probable that the KsaharStas are included in the 
eighteen ^akas figuring in the Purinas as the successors 
of the Satavahanas, In the Tiloya Papnatti, K^a^ta 
N a h a p a n a’s reign is differentiated from that of the 
Bhrtya Cas^anas (or Bhadra* Castanas) who are later 
designated as^akas. The word Bhrtya Castanas if 
interpreted as such seems to indicate that the Castanas 
were servants either of the Andhras or of NahapSna. 
Usavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana, takes pride in 
calling himself a ^aka in his inscriptions. Ksaharatas 

1 Pneatdis^ lodiu HUtor? Congnai, Liibote SeMfcm, 19U, p, 149, 
f If B- Bp A+ I&tTj p- 61. i C/. Oftdbii Imerip^loQ ei SudciHUp urbtn 
CMteoii KTid ineffllMn ct Ikii i« BludEKmukhAi, 
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and ^akas are mentioned as separate dynasties even in 
V3sisthlputra Pnlumavi’s inscription.' Rapson says, “it 
is poBsible....that the K^haratas may have been Pahlavas 
and the family of Cas^ana 5akas.“* The Taxila copper¬ 
plate of Patika reveals that Liaka Kusfllaka and his 
son Pitika were members of the Cbaharata (Ksaharata) 
family. Cbaharada, Chaharata, Khaharata, Khakharata 
are all variants of the term Ksaharata. Mr, Y.R. Gupte 
points oat that among the shepherds of the Deccan we 
have the surname Kharata which he considers to be a 
shortened form of Khakharata (Ksahailta),' The form 
khaharata is reminiscent of the original kkdhirdta or 
^hirdta. In the praiasti of Samudragupta, SabSnusahl 
title is found. This } is often read as *kh’ even up to this 
day. Therefore, fahardta is easily written as Khaharata 
or in Sanskrit Kfohardfa (compare Pashto and Pakhio, 
the language of the Pathans, as also manufya and the 
Panjabi word manukha }. If this equation is correct, it 
is certain that these Sshis or Khaharatas accompanied 
KalakSclrya from Sind. The suffix rata may be the 
Sanskrit form, and the meaning may be the king of the 
S 3 h i s. But Dr. Sten Konow proposes another meaning 
for this word: — 

“It may contain Kshahara^ Pers. Shahr, and, as 
pointed out to me by Professor Morgenstiesne, a word 
corresponding to Avestan radat caretaker."* 

1 bbcmaka, tee E$ABAB1TA 

In 1904 Prof. Rapson discovered the existence of an 
earlier member of the family of KsaharSta Nahapana, 

1 Sm ■bm p. as, s Citalopu of tfai Ooiu of fbo Andlm Ojnutj e(o,. 
p, OIV. I Indian Astl^anry. 19M. p. 178, d Notat on CbnablOfTi 

Tbi Jourab) of Indlos Hldorj V«L 301. No. t. p, 80. 
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BhQmaka by name. So far no reference to him in 
Indian literature has been traced. He is known only from 
coins. Vincent Smith takes him to be a general of 
Gondophares/ 

Dr. Sten Konow has suggested that BhQmaka and 
Ysamoiika, the father of Cas^ana, are identical.* Prof. 
Sylvain Levi is also of this opinion.* Both these scholars 
say that the word Ysam means earth and BhQmaka is 
only a Sanskrit form of this word. If this is admitted, 
we will have to suppose that king Ysamotika did use a 
Sanskrit translation of his name on his coins. This is a 
supposition which should be supported by similar instances 
from coins of other foreign rulers. But this support is 
not forthcoming. Dr, Deoras thinks this suggestion to be 
untenable.* Prof. Rapson also opposes the suggestion 
when he writes, “Considerations of the type and fabric 
of the coins, and of the nature of the coin*Iegends, leave 
no room for doubting that BhQmaka preceded Nahapana, 
but there is, no evidence to show the relationship between 
them.*'* However, the forms of Brahmi and KharosthI 
letters on their coins make a long interval between them 
impossible. Raychaudhurt, likewise, is unwilling to accept 
the theory of Levi and Konow, He writes, ^identity of 
meaning of names need not necessarily prove identity 
of persons.’'* It should be further remembered that 
the coins of BhQmaka tell us that he was a K^harSta, 
whereas Castana was not a KsaharSta; it follows, therefore, 
that they belonged to separate families and that they were 
different persons. Greek influence is traceable as 
inscriptions on BhOmaka's coins are in KharosthI, Brahmt 

f E. H, r., «d., p. 330. J 0,1. I. Tol. II, p. LXX. S I- A., Tel, XI, 

p, 191. I rnVMwdiniti ludim Gonjn**, IWO. F' 149. I 

p. cvni, I p. H. A. 1., p. 4SS. Ii-l. *4. 
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and Greek alphabets. 

Extent of his sxxay. As already pointed out, 
sufficient material is not available for constructing a 
history of BbQmaka's reign. The use of the title Ksatrapa 
on his coins shows that he had to govern only a small 
kingdom. We have to depend mainly upon archaeological 
remains in order to determine the extent of his rule. 
Two statues, discovered at Bheraghat near Jabalpur in 
the Central Provinces, installed by his daughter, suffice to 
prove that the region around Jabalpur was in his 
possession.' It is possible that the SfitavShanas might 
have been his foes in those parts. His coins have been 
discovered in various parts. But as proof of the extension 
of his empire this is not as authentic a source as the 
places where statues or other archeological remains 
have been found. 

IIIIAHAPANA, THE K$AHABATA, AN tBAKIAN NAME 

Nahavana,' NaravSha, NaravShana, Nirv^hana/ 
KakhavSn and Nakhapana (as in one manuscript of the 
VAyu Purina) are all variants of the one name NahapSna. 
This name is not Indian. It is certainly an Iranian name; 
naha = people and pana— protector. Thus Nahapina 
means a protector of people and corresponds better to 
the Indian word Naravllha than to Janapila as Dr. V.R, 
Deoras thinks.* 

His titles. We know very little about the emergence 
and role of NahapSna in Indian history, except through 
the light thrown upon the matter by the inscriptions of 

1 8m ftbOM p, S Dr. ihow«d itoUtrUT lutwam 

knS Kuhkv&n* of tiM Jain InSiUoa lb hli actlolo 'Tho Bnkbmla Emplta' pnUiiM 
lb "Dblly BKprws," bu p«p«r Ifoia Pirta*, for the you iSl4, 

I Ila.|.AJibo.H, Eep. tr. by JortMt, Vol. U, p. HQ, 4 ptooMdinst ladlig SQitory 
ConsraM. Uhore SMdeo. IMO, p. IW. 
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his son-in'Iaw UsavadSta and his minister Ayama. 
These inscriptions, which mention him as a ksatrapa, 
throw light on the political, social, economic and religioas 
conditions of those times. In the Junar inscription of his 
minister Ayama, of the Vatsa Gotra, he is mentioned as a 
MahShsatrapa and a Sv3.mi. On his coins NahapS^na 
is styled simply as rajan with the family designation 
K^harata. All the titles Ksatrapa, MahjLksatrapa, Sv3mi 
and RSjan show that he must have been a powerful ruler. 

Duration of his reign. Early Jain tradition as 
recorded In the Tiloya Pap^atti^ and the AdipurSpa* 
assigns a reign of 40 years to N a h a p 2 n a, after the 
Gardabhillas and just before the Castanas, who are 
followed by the Guptas. The PurSnag' place Nakhavana 
in the period of the later ^ungas. This view, supported 
by the evidence of Yagapur3.na of the GSrgl SaihhitS, 
clearly goes to establish an early date for Nahapina. 

Defeat and death, NahapSina*s defeat is described 
in the Niryukti commentary by Bhadrabahu SvamT on 
AvaiyakasOtra of the ^vetambara Jains. K,P. Jayaswal 
was the first scholar to draw the attention of historians to 
this work. Dr. Deoras has summarized the whole Jain 
account in the following lines. 'An old Jain Gdthd found 
in a commentary of the Avasyaka SCltra states that 
Bbarukaccha (Bharuyaccha) was famous for the reltgioas 
teachers, Jinadeva and Kuna!a, Sstavihana the king of 
Paithan (Paithapa) andNahavana ( Nahavapa ). Two 
commentaries, one in Sanskrit and thej other in Prakrit, 
explain this gdthd. According to the commentaries 
Nahavana had amassed great wealth and was staying at 
Bhartikaccha, his capital. King Satavahana {Salvihana) 


I ITt 10QT« I Cfa, 60 k ttrpat # 6 T If i Bjniitiei of EiJi igt, p. 19 . 
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at PratishthSna was famous for his powerful army. The 
latter invested Bharakaccha for two years, but was unable 
to capture it. He then retired to Paithan. After some 
time one of the ministers of S3.tavahana went to NahapSna 
and said that he bad been turned out by bis ungratefut 
master, This was, of course, a clever ruse on the part of 
Satavahana. Nahapana believing the minister took him 
in his service. The minister then advised Nahapina to 
gain religious merit by spending his money on charities, 
and to secure a place of distinction for himself in the next 
world. Nahapana spent a large amount from his 
treasury on religious benefactions. Next time when 
SSLtavShana besieged NahapHna's capital, it fell owing to 
lack of funds, and Nahapa.na himself died during the 
siege.’* 

The historical value of the tradition mentioned in the 
Jain work is very great. We know from it that Nahapana 
was defeated by a Ss.tavahana king. V^sis^iputra’s 
inscription states that Gautamiputra, “uprooted the 
KhakharSta family and destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and 
P a h 1 a V a s,"* This is confirmed by the fact that 
Gautamiputra restruck two>tbird of the Jogalthembi hoard 
of the coins of Nahapina with his own name. 

His coirts. Coins of Nahapina famish evidence 
about many useful facts. They show Graceo>Indian and 
Roman influences. They set a standard followed by the 

1 Pnxwdins* Indian Hiitorr CoDenn, IStO, p. IW- Tha ^rWdwf&’a.JbtfiUl 
al iirdfaan, in anqUiar Jain tTPdltion. makat ona Natavahana a fain mandlcant. 
HiU oantnry latba trqdttioa, w&a tlii Idng of and 

VuBiidliaii towQv He got » kel wonhJpplng Padmititi. Jua wid4 

YHondhArlH Tbe kfag qC IfpgadtiA H»oaip«iiKAd tlitt 
Nacavihuia alio bocama a Jala nudni oM mu known ai 'Bbdtabail/ He wu lha 
fint to ftduoe to writjog tbe Jab oanon ( in 'Battawati' XXIX, 74B, 
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later WeBtern K^trapas, the Gaptas and the TraikhtakaB, 
Only one specimen of his copper coins has so far been 
discovered. The provenance of this coin is Ajmer. 
The Jogalthembt (Nasik district) hoard of 1325 coins 
discovered in 1906 brought an immense store of his silver 
coins to light, These coins exhibit an extraordinary 
diversity not only in the apparent age bat also in the facial 
features of Nahapana. Some writers are of opinion that 
all these efhgies coaid not have been portraits of any single 
individaal, This is not reasonable as they might be 
showing various stages of his life. 

His coins bear the insignia of the thanderboitt arrow 
and discus, which connect him with the Parthians and the 
northern Satraps, Hagana and Hagamash. The 
resemblance of his coins with those of king Rajubula is 
not surprising, as both belong to the Ksaharata dynasty.’ 
This shows that Nahapana cannot be placed in the era 
which begins with 78 A.D. He must be of the period of 
Rajubula, whose accepted date also requires investigation. 

Two'thirds of the Jogalthembi hoard were restruck 
by Gautamlputra, the destroyer of the KhakharAtas. As 
mentioned above, it is in keeping with inscriptional 
evidence that Gautamlputra defeated the KsaharStas. 
The coins of Nahaplina bear inscriptions in the Kharostht, 
BrShml and Greek alphabets. 

m U$AVADAT4. THE SaKA 

His name and family. As regards UsavadSta's name 
many writers think that Bsabhadatta is the original 
Sanskrit form of U^avadSta. Hapson, for instance, in. the 
Cambridge History of India writes, ‘To this class belongs 
the 5aka UsavadS^ta (Risahhadatta), the brother-in-law 


1 J, B. A. B., 1SS6, m. 










of Nahapina.” This theory will not bear examination. 
The minds of the ^akag could not have been saturated 
with Indian influence at that early period. UsavadSta is 
a pure ^aka name. In hi a inscriptions, the only forms 
mentioned are Usavadata and Usabhadata. The Nasik 
cave inscription no. 10, which is mostly in Sanskrit, gives 
the name as Usavadata and not ?sabhadatta, its 
Sanskritiaed form. It is evident, therefore, that 
Ssabhadatta is not the original form. This is the view of 
Dr. Deoras also. He thinks Usavadata to be a genuine 
Saka name.' The Nasik inscription no. 14 distinctly says 
that he was a Saka. His father DinTka also bears a ^aka 
name, Dinlka may be derived from middle Persian 
Dynykt which in its tarn is derived from an old Iranian 
word Dainiyak* It may mean, ‘faithful' or 'godly*. 

UsavadStta*3 wife Dak^mitra, the daughter of 
Nahapana, bears a purely Indian name. It is, therefore, 
probable that Dak^mitrS was the daughter of NahapS,na 
by an Indian wife. The building of a small room by 
Daksamitra for charitable purposes shows her generosity,* 

Usavadata seems to have owed allegiance to some 
other king, as one Nasik cave inscription shows that he 
went to liberate Uttamabhadraa from the Malayas, in 
order to execute the order of his overlord. 

The name of bis son, Mitradevanaka, seems also to 
be an Indian name. A small inscription shows that he 
also had his share in charitable works. He donated 
a pillar.* 

His Usavadata was very generous in 

his benefactions. His activities in social welfare are 

1 p. a7T. 1 FiQiwdiBSt LgdJui HIcUiit CoDgnu. lS4e, p. I4S. I Ibifd. 
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praiseworthy. His benefactions consisted of a large 
number of objects, from inns, wells, tanks etc., to immense 
sums of money. He gave lacs of cows in charity. 
He was called a dhartnattm, a religious man.' He was 
impartial in these matters. Both the Buddhists and 
Br^bma^a were recipients of his charity. Moreover, a 
large number of place names' associated with his gifts, 
VIS., Govadhana-'Vltha, Cikhalapadra-grdmn, PrabbS^sa, 
Bharukaccha, Dasapura, ^orapilrga, Ujjayini etc,, show 
that these acts of charity were distributed over widely 
situated parts of India, 

AYAUA 

The JunSr cave inscription* dated in the year 46 
brought to light the existence of Ay am a, a minister of 
Nahapilna. This solitary source of information about 
him shows that he was of the vaisa goira. The name 
Ayama appears not to be Indian, but his gotra shows Aryan 
origin. In this inscription he made some benefactions. 


1 E. L, VoL Vnr, p. Tfl. No. 10. 1 Fte^ tho iumi« ow th* iotoriptfoai 

|lv*u latlu ■ppudix, t Inhftoologtoil SurVor, W«Uni Indio, VnJ, IV. p. IM, 











CHAPTER VI 


THE CASTANA DYNASTY 


The Tiloya P a p n a t t'i is the oldest Indian work 
known at present which has preserved the name Castana. 
The reading in the Ms. of R.B. Hiralal is Bhacckaithaifitdt!^ 
(sWigwTin ).* The reading of the printed edition is 
Bhatthixtihijndfja {= )* Of the two readings the 

reading of R.B. Hiralai is decidedly the better one. This 
reading is supported by the Kharosthi legend of the king’s 
name, Cathanasa., as read on his coins. The word 
Castana here is in the plural and, therefore, stands for the 
dynasty, which will now be dealt with. 

Indian tradition places Bhacchathanas or Bhrtya- 
Casfanas or Bhadra-Castanas just after Nahaplna, the 
K^harata.' Bhrtya Cas^anas are certainly Castana and 
his successors and no others. It is known from 
inscriptions that Ysamotika ^vas not an important figure 
in those times. He itiay have been an ordinary soldier in 
the service of Nabaplna or Gautamlputra, There is 
nothing to prove that he ever ruled any part of western 
India. The dynasty is not named after him. In India 
dynasties were generally named after great kings : as, for 
e xample, the Y5<kva d ynasty, the Panrava dynasty, the 

1 C«UJofiii6 of g«iikxi| ud Ffikdl Uifi. in Uit 0, P, md p. XYl, 
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Iksavaku dynasty, the Gupta dynasty and so on. So 
Castana must have gained power to be called the founder 
of a dynasty. Some time after the defeat of the 
KsaharStas at the hands of Gautamiputra, Castana may 
have raised bis head and achieved Importance. 

THE KASDAMAKA KIHOS 

Rapson thinks the name of the d y n a s t y to be 
Kardamaka. He refers to an inscription in the Kaphect 
caves where the daughter of a ^aka king Ru(drad5man?) 
boasts that she is descended from the family of the 
Kardamaka kings. Raychaudhuri does not agree with 
him and surmises that the word Kardamaka only denotes 
someone who lived on the banks of the Kardama, a river 
in Persia/ Neither of these scholars have been able to 
guess the right meaning of this word. Kardama territory 
is modern Sidhapur. Here was the hermitage of the 
great sage Kardama i the territory surrounding this 
hermitage has derived its name from that sage, This 
part of GujarSlta, which is now in the Baroda state, was 
under the ^akas; and the boast of the daughter of 
Ru(dradaman) was right. Kardamaka, then, is not the 
name of the dynasty, but denotes the territory where 
Rndradamao’s forefathers ruled. Cas^^ana may at first 
have been a petty chief of that locality. That Kardama 
was a territory in Gujartta or somewhere near it, is 
further proved by the foilovdng statements, 

1. A Kardama village is mentioned in the Nerur 
copper-plate of 6aka year 622', 

2. A Kardama-bkupaiit the ruler of Tribhuvana- 
giri is mentioned in the praiasti of Prabhdvaka Carita." 

1 F.HhA. 1., 4^ ed.p f. fSS. t cf Solukli by GkufI SIuiDkftr EifA 
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3, Another Kardama-rdja^ author of many suktis 
and son of a Rudra, the author of Trailokya Sutidan, is 
mentioned in the introductory verses of TilukamaAjari by 
Dharmapala (A.D, 975) while eulogising ancient poets. 
?c*wT?vreft'^dt i »iw <piii I 

^ fm ST \ 

Now, the question arises w h e t h e c this *Rudra' 
belonged to the royal family of Cas^nas or not ? In the 
absence of more authoritative material it is difficult to 
surmise anything. Anyhow, Kardajtuxrdja appears to be 
a tide only. 

The name Ysamotika is of the ^aka language and, 
therefore, the dynasty of Castana may safely be regarded 
as a ^aka dynasty. Tiloya Papijatti also supports this 
coticliision by identifying the C^tstanas with the 
B4pa, the court poet of king Harsavardhana, relates the 
story of a Saka king who was killed by Catidragupta^ 
the Gupta. This Saka king must have been a descendant 
of Ysamotika. So the dynasty may be regarded as the 
Saka dynasty. 

Duration of the dynasty. The Purdm^ refer to 
this dynasty as having ruled for 380 years.* Pargite* 
translates this figure as 183,' but this interpretation is 
not acceptable. According to unanimous Jain tradition 
Nahapina ruled for 40 years, and the Ca^t^nas for 242 
years. This gives a total of 282 years. The P«r4^Jtfs 
do not mention Nahapina separately. Therefore, the 
total of 282 years may be regarded as approximately 
correct, It is known that ^aka coins show a continuous 
rule of about 300 years. The figure 282 Is near this 

1 miboej flJ ButikrU Utantun, Krtihnimaclttritr, p. iTfi. t I>^DaiU*f 
tb» Eall Apa, p, iS. f Ibid, p> IS ud IniTO,, p. SXT, 
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total. Therefore, 183 cannot be the right translation. 
Moreover, ’e’ Vdyu, which is the best of the Vdyu Purdna 
Manuscripts,' used by Pargiter, gives only 300 years for 
the eighteen ^akas. After this period the Sakas may 
have gone into the back ground. 

I. MJLBAK$ATaAFA CA^tAHA 

Caslana, the son of Ghsatnotika, was the founder of 
a new dynasty. There are diverse views as to his 
relation to the KsaharStas. Rapson is right in concluding 
that they belonged to different families.* The use of the 
Kharosthl alphabet and ‘the character of their names and 
titles' prove their northern and foreign origin. Some 
scholars have tried to solve this problem. Binayatosh 
BhattAcArya read on the bottom of a statue, found in the 
Devakula or statue-temple at Mathura, where the statues 
of Kaniska, his son, and Wima Kadphises were found, the 
word Saslana* Ojha, Har Prasad Siistri, Spooner and 
Jayaswal accepted this reading. Scholars take it to be 
the name of Cas^ana and connect him with the Kudinas. 
But Sastana cannot be connected with the word Castana. 
The inscriptions of the time of Kaniska are in Prakrit, 
and the PrAkrit form of Castana is Cathana; but Sastana 
has only and not *th\ Therefore, the su|^astion of 
these scholars is impossible. Moreover, the Kaunas were 
Tufdra$, and they had no relation with the Sakas. As 
already shown the two tribes were altogether different. 

Duration of r«gn. The duration of Caslana'a 
reign has greatly baffled scholars. Rapson writes in this 
connection:— 

“All that is known as to the duration of Castana's 

1 UjDMliM Ot Um lUU p. 46. ii«t« 46. 

I J.a.O.R.6., 1«MI. w. 61.66. 
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reign, both aa ksatrapa and mahSksatrapa, is that it most 
be includedt together with the reign of his son Jayadiman 
as ksatrapa, in the period limited by the years 46 and 72 * 
of some era. One thing is certain, which is also folly 
established by Indian tradition, namely that no interval 
passed between Cai^ana and Nahap£na. NahapSna 
ruled for 40 years at least, or even perhaps for 46 years. 
Then from the year 46 to the year 52 Castana ruled. 
Whether he ruled after this time also is not certain. 

The Andhau inscriptions of and 

Rudradiman's time, which are in Prakrit mixed with 
Sanskrit, have given rise to considerable controversy. The 
inscriptions read:— 

Mil'll ^ 

Scholars have interpreted these lines differently. 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar’ and R. C, Majumadat^ think 
that these inscriptions belong to the period of the joint 
rule of Cas^na and Rudiadaman. R. D. Bannerji does 
not accept this suggestion. He says that there is no 
parallel case of this type in the history of India.' It 
seems that the original of the inscription was written by a 
man who knew very little of the enrrent mode of writing. 
He has, therefore, been unable to make himself clear. 

His capital. If we rely on Ptolemy, then the capital 
of Cas^na or the Cas^anas (Tiastanes) was Ujjain 
(Ozene).' Rapson shows the contemporaneity of VSsislihi- 
pnua Sri PulutnSivi with Castana by referring to the 
mention by Ptolemy of Paithan as the capital of this 
Andhra king*, 

1 C»tetseQ», p. cxn. 1 I. A. Vet!. XI.VII. p. 1S4, a. SS. S C/. IbU. 

« e, L. Voi. XVI., pp. n-is, i vit. i.os. t Ciktotocw, p. extn. 
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n. JAYADAMAN 

JayadSman was the son of Cas^ana, He wa^ only 
a K^trapa, It has been assumed that during his reign 
the power of the dynasty suffered some diminution, 
probably through an Andhra conquest. This is also 
clear from the boast of RudradAman that he had won and 
not inherited his title. 

There is the addition of the title Svdtni on his 
coins besides the other two titles Rdjd and Ksatrapa, 
This title regularly appears in inscriptions of the early 
members of the dynasty and on the coins of the later 
princes from the time of Svdmi RudradAman II onwards. 
With him the proper names assume an Indian form, and 
except the termination ghsada which soon change;s into 
jada and the form daman, there is nothing left in the 
names to denote their foreign origin. 

His copper coins are square in form. The first 
variety has on the obverse the figure of a humped bull. 
The reverse has a caitya of 6 arches while the usual 
number is three. The copper coins of the second variety 
bear the figure of an Elephant, an Ujjain symbol. The 
inscription on these coins is incomplete. Rapson writes, 
**If it could be proved that this coin was struck by 
Jayadiman, the fact that it resembles the coins of Ujjain 
would connect it with the city which was probably the 

capital or one of the capitals of his kingdom."' 

# 

A Saka prince of Surastra, Jayanandaka or 
Jayaniaka by name is mentioned in the Bhd*ja 
Pddatddiialia of ^ydmilaka* Of the readings Nandaka 
and Antaka, the latter appears to be a corrupt one. If 
such is the case then Nandaka may be a Sanskrit rendering 


t OitaJesBt, p. CXVUI, I OAlnibbKpl, Patu •!, p, T nd 8S. 
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of Daman, Dr. Sten Konow will not accept this 
equation. According to him the word ddma is Iranian. 
He compares it with the Avestan daman, meaning place 
or creation.' The question is, however, open for the 
present, and so far, there is no evidence to prove that the 
names Jayanandaha and JayadS.man are of the same 
person. Moreover, the Jayanandaka of this drama 
appears to be different from the Ksatrapa Jayadaman. 

THE BISE OF THE CA$TjS-NAS 
TIL M.\H^$ATBAPA BXJDBADlMAN 

Rudradaman, son of Jayadaman and grandson of 
Castana, became an independent Mahaksatrapa sometime 
between the years 52 and 72 of some era. His name 
shows that ^aiva influence had begun in the Saka royal 
family. The only sources of information regarding his 
rule are the Andhau and GirnJlra rock inscriptions and 
some coins. Even after discounting the poetic fancy of 
the writer, we get a lot of material for the reconstruction 
of the history of his reign from the JunSgarh inscription. 

He won for himself the title of Mahaksatrapa.* 
According to Dr. Raychaudhuri “this probably indicates 
that the power of his house had been shaken by some 
enemy (possibly Gautamlputra), and he had to restore the 
supreme satrapal dignity by his own prowess.'^' Men of 
all classes, all his subjects, chose him as their protector/ 
He seems to have adopted Indian modes of living. He 
was well versed in various sciences such as grammar 
(iadba), polity (artha)t (gandharvaj, logic (nydya) 

1 Notai tM p. 38, 

S p. H. A. I., tth ed,, p. 4SI. 
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and many others. It was his knowledge of grammar 
which made him well versed in Sanskrit, His love for the 
Sanskrit language is apparent from the fact that while the 
Inscriptions of many other ^aka rulers are in Prakrit 
mixed with Sanskrit, the famous inscription of Rudradaman 
IS in a pure and elegant Sanskrit. He took, and kept to 
the end of bis life, the vow to stop kiJling men except in 
battle. This shows how humane and civilized bis rule 
was. He was well versed in the art of warfare, as the 
enumeration of his conquests prove. His rule does not 
seem to have been oppressive. The number of taxes 
levied does not seem to have been large. The Sudariana 
lake was repaired *‘by spending a great amount of money 
from his own treasury, without oppressing the people of 
the town and the province by exacting taxes {karaj, 
forced labour (vtifi), benevolences (pra^aya) and the 
like. Moreover, he adopted the ancient Indian mode of 
government, by appointing Mttii-Sscivss (counsellors) 
and Karma-Sacivas (executive officers} vsho were fully 
endowed with the qualifications of a minister.* 


TEB DOMINIONS OF BUDRADAMAN 
The Oimara inscription is an important source of 
information on this point, RudradSman mentions in this 
inscription his sway over the following countries;— 


1. Purva-apara Ahara-Avanti, or East'Malwa and 
West Malwa. The capital of East Malwa was Vidt^a 
and the capital of West Mslwi was Ujjain. Rudradaman 


1 ftvRt'**.. 
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must have made Ujjain his capital. 

2, Anu/ra, the modem MaheSvara in Nimai 
district on the river NarbadS, lying south of M&lwS, 

3. . IVivfia; is, so far, unidentified. 

4. Anartta; the territory of North Kathiawar was 
known under the name Anarta. Its ancient capital was 
Anandapura, the modern Vadnagar. The name Anarta 
appears frequently in the Maftdbhdrata and the Pttrdnas. 

5. Surdstra. Suris^ra is South Kathiawar. 
Girnara, the find-spot of this inscription, was in this land. 

6. ^vabkra, the territory of Sabaramatl. 

7. Maru~Kaccha. If Maru*kaccha be accepted as 
the correct reading then Maru means the desert part of 
RajaputSna, and Kaccha denotes the modern Cutch. But 
if Maru is a scribal mistake for Bharu, then Bham- 
Kaccba will be one word, denoting Bharoch, It may be 
pointed out that in the inscription this name is not 
clearly legible. 

8. Sirtdku; is the lower Indus region, the original 
home of the ^akas, whence they came to Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. 

9. Sauvha. Multan was the ancient capital of 
this kingdom. 

10, Ku&ura, a part of Rajaputani, and the Kin- 
cke-loof Hiuen Tsiang,’ Kukura Yadavas are also 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

11 . Apardnta. According to the Purapas the 
western part of India had in it the famous ports of 
Sopara and Bhara-Kaccha and territories like Nasik. 


1 Bet Bembe.; Ouattei, VeJ, I, pt. 1, p, se, n, 7. 
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But as Kaccha or Bharu-Kaccha is already enumerated, 
therefore, AparSnta according to this inscription, must 
have been a small country only, 

12. Ni^dda was the country of the Western 
Vindhyas and ArSvalU, 

13. Yaudfieya. The Yaudhej'a ksatriyas lived in 
the Bijayagarh region of Bharatapura and in JohyabSra in 
the Bahiwalapura state. 

This list makes it clear that the greatest ^aka king 
ruled as far north as Multan in the north and to Nasik 
and SoparS in the south-west. The region of Mathura, 
which was once under the Ksatrapas had passed from 
the hands of the later Sakas. Some very powerful rulers 
must have established themselves in those parts, for even 
a king like RudradSman could not subdue them, 

Rudradaman twice defeated SatakarpT, the lord of 
the Daksifidpatha, but did not destroy him. Satakarnl 
had married the daughter of Rudradaman and hence he 
was not killed by the Mahik^atrapa. Rudradaman 
reinstated many deposed kings. Centuries after him, 
Samudragupta or Harisetia, the writer of his praiasti, 
also took pride in making a similar statement. There is 
no doubt that the Gupta emperor took this idea from 
Rudradaman, 

FUSTSER LIGST TSBOWN ST TSE INSCRIPTION ON 
TEE EARLY EISTOBY OF KATHIAWAR 

It has been noticed that the coins of Nahapina and 
many other early Western Ksatrapas had inscriptions in 
Greek letters also. The coins of Rudradaman have 
Greek letters, but the title MahSksatrapa is not 
transliterated into Greek. It is apparent that the Greek 
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characters were slowly dying out. The GirnUra inscription 
points out the fact that as early as the time of ASoka 
Maurya, a Greek Tusilspha was acting as governor of 
Asoka in this territory. Other Greek officers must have 
followed him, and it is possible that the usage of the 
Greek characters in Kathiawar and Gujara't was the 
result of the sojourn there of such Greeks. Jt is 
mentioned in the M a h a v a m s a that a Yona priest 
Dftamma-rakhiia was sent to Aparanta to further the 
cause of Buddhism, about 250 years after Buddha.' 
Therefore, Greek letters were not used by Nahapana for 
the first time, but were already in use by foreigners who 
lived in this part of India. 

According to the observation of Rapson from the 
period of Rudradaman “onwards the inscription in Greek 
characters probably ceases to have any meaning. It 
becomes a mere ornament, and traces of it thus continue 
to appear on the coins until the end of the dynasty."' 

lY. DAM&GESADA (DAMAJADA^El) I 

This name is spelled as giltsuda according to Rapson. 
Sri is only a sign of kingly respect. But if gksada may 
be read as yscrda, as In Ghsamotika or Ysamotika, the 
ysa reading seems to be correct, then jada is a very easy 
change from ysada. The name again is purely ^aka. 
His mother may have been of Saka descent. DlmajadaSrl 
1 and Rudrasimha were the two sons of Rudradaman. 
Their coins bear testimony to this relation. The coins 
again tell us that Damajadasrt was a Ksatrapa as well as 
a Mahaksatrapa. He appears to have been the elder 
brother. The dated coins furnish evidence that after his 
death, there arose a quarrel for the throne between his 


1 Mahlndiift, CM^vr') td., p. S3, t CkblDgu*, p, 79. 
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son jTvadaman and his brother Rtidrasiibha 1. The latter 
appears to have won in this struggle. 

He carried on the tradition of his father as regards 
the^use of Sanskrit. The legend on the one known coin 
of his reign is in correct Sanskrit.* His son Satyadaman 
also continued the use of Sanskrit. 

So far, no inscriptions are extant of his reign. In 
the Gunda inscription of his brother Rudrasimha I and 
Gadha inscription of his nephew, Rudrasena J, 
Danaaghsada finds no place in the genealogical table 
along with his sons Jivadaman and Satyadaman. Rapson 
has thrown light on the cause of this omission. He writes, 
the dated coins clearly show that, after the reign of 
Damaghasada (Damajadasri) I, there were two claimants 
^r the succession, his son, Jtvadaman, and his brother 
Rudrasiiiiha I. The struggle was eventually decided in 

the favour of the latter; and.the successful family 

omitted from its genealogical lists the names of rulers 
whom Jt must have regarded as usurpers”* 


V, MAHAK$ATJBAPA JiVADAMAN 

Jlyadaman was the son of Damajadairl I, The 
series of dated coins begins with this reign. The dates 

are ^ven in Brakmi numerals behind the head of 
the kmg. 

Jfvadaman l^s the title of Mahdksatrapa on his 
corns He was in full power from the year 100 to 103 
and from 110 to 113. During the intervening period it 
seems his uncle Rudrasiihha had usurped authority 
Again m the years 119 and 120 he rose i n power. This 

^ '^'''*** irayw ctt«i«tQ«, p. cxxiv. 
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shows that all his relga must have been a period of 
continuous war amongst members of his own house. 

In his Junigarh inscription of varse 100+.he is 

termed as svdmi. This inscription is very fragmentary 
and no further information can be extracted from it. 

VI. MAHSKSATBAPA EODRASIMHA I 

Kudrasithha 1 was the younger son of the famous 
Rudradaman I. His is the first name in the line of the 
^aka kings which is purely Indian. His mother may have 
been Indian. Rapson' has clearly snmmed up his reign in 
the following manner : — 

(1) as Ksatrapa, for the first time in the year lOZ-^lOS; 

(2) as Mahaksatrapa, for the first time from 103-110; 

(3) as Ksatrapa for the second time from U0'112‘ 
and (4) as Mahaksatrapa, for the second lime from 

113*118 certainly, and possibly to 119. 

As remarked in the case of Jlvadaman, so also the reign of 
Rudrasimha must have been a period of constant struggle. 

The Gunda inscription tells us that an Abhlra 
Senapati Rudrabhcti, son of Sendpati Bipaka was in the 
military service of the Sakas. The MevasH inscription 
also mentions an Abhtra Vasuraka. The GundS inscription 
calls Rudrasiiiiha a Mah^k^trapa. 

The use of Prakrit on inscriptions of his coins 
indicates Satavahana influence, Rapsonobserves that "the 
earliest coins of this prince bear a youthful head without 
mousuche. The moustache, which is generally seen in 
portraits of the Western Ksatrapas, appears first on the 
coins of Rudrasimha I in the year 103,"* 


1 Ibid, p* CZXVI. 1 Ibid, p, CJXXYUh 
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VII. KSATBAPA SATYADiMAN 
Satyadiman, son of Dstnaghsada {DSmajada^r)) I, 
is known from a single coin only. The coin-legend is in 
perfect Sanskrit and says that Satyaddman was the son of 
DSmajadaSrl I. The date of the issue of the coin is not 
given. It is of the period when SatyadAman was a 
Ksatrapa, Unless more coins of this king come to light, 
it is difficult to determine the period of his reign. 

Rapson, however, writes, *'the reign of SatyadSman 
as Ksatrapa was concurrent either with that of his father 
as K s a t r a p a, or with the first reign of his brother 
jlvadaman, as mahaksatrapa."* 


VIII. MAHAKS.ATRAPA KtfDBASENA I 


In the Bhavanagar Sanskrit and Prakrit inscriptions 
the date of the Mulvasar (Dwarka) stone inscription o 
Rudrasena is read as var^t 232,' This date was corrected 
to 122 by Rapson' and by Luders in his list.' 


Fortunately there is another Inscription found at 
Gadhaof the year 127 or 126 which belongs to Rudrasena I . 
This inscription is very important as it gives the longest 
genealogical table of this ^ dynasty '^'ere it is that we 
find the adjective Biuxdramukha with the names of 
Castana, RudradSman and Rudrasimha. The dynasty 
was perhaps called the Bhadm dynasty* also, as is evident 
from the form Bhai~Ca$tat%a^ of Tiloya Pannatti, 

He calls himself the son of Rudrasimha on his 
coins. His coins show that he tvas a Ksatrapa in the 
>ear 121. His reign as a Mahaksatrapa may be fixed 
approximately between the years 122 and 144. 


1 ZUd., p, eXXU, t Abevt p, 28. 
V<J. X, No. 962. 1 See, eh, IX. 


8 CatnJostie, p, CXXIX. 4 JE. I. 
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Mahddevi Prabhuddmd, a sister of Rudrasena, is 
mentioned in a seal found at Vaiidli* 

IX. KSATBAPA PBTHVISBNA 
Prthvlsena was the son of Rudrasena I, He was 
merely a Ksatrapa and reigned in the year 144 only. 
Further information about him is wanting. His coins 
are very rare. 

X, MAHAKSATEAPA SAIifGHADAMAN 
SanghadSman was the son of Rudrasiihha 1. and 
uncle of Prthvlsena. From his coins, which are very rare, 
we know that he ruled as a Mahaksatrapa in the years 144 
and 145. His brother, Rudrasena I, must have died in 
the beginning or middle of the year 144. 

XL MAEAK$ATKAPA MMA8ENA 
DSmasena may possibly have been the youngest son 
of Rudrasiihha 1. He reigned as Mah^ksatrapa behveen 
the years 145 and 158. After the year 158 there was a 
set back to the power of the Cas^anas when MahSksatrapa 
Hvaradatta usurped power, 

XII. K8ATRAPA DAMAJ.ADASbI II 
DsmajadaSrl II was the son of Rudrasena I and 
brother of Prthvlsena. His coins bear the dates 154 and 
155. He was a Ksatrapa under his uncle, Mahaksatrapa 
Dimasena. 

Xni. K^ATBAPA VIBADAMAN 
VlradSman was the son of D^masena and was a 
Ksatrapa from the year 156 to 160. Some new coins of 
the Western Ksatrapas have q uite recently come to light.’ 

WftrsuT nil^un [:} A,B,. ISlS-It, pv iso. No. 

I rminul NnutimaUe ScMifitj of lodlft, 1909. ff, 34. SB. 
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There are two coins which are dated in the years 157 and 
158. Mr. A. S. Gadre surmises that these coins belong 
to VlradJtman. The obverse side is defaced in both these 
coins and hence the names are not to be found. 

MAEAE^ATRAPA I^VABADATTA 

During the Ksatrapa period of DAmajadasiT and 
VlradAman, Dlmasena was ruling as a MahAksatrapa. 
His rule lasted up to the year t58> The next king 
YaSodtman of the Cas^ana line was also a Ksatrapa. 
His coins are dated in the years IGO and 161. He 
assumed the title of a MahS.ksatrapa in 161. A question, 
therefore, arises as to who the MahSk^trapa was during 
the years 159 and 160 and even probably for parts of the 
years 138 and 161. 

Prof. Rapson has catalogued coins of a MahAksatrapa 
Hvaradatta,^ which fit in with the coins of this dynasty, 
and he, therefore, suggested that Mahaksatrapa ISvaradatta 
was the overlord during these years. ISvaradatta did not 
belong to the Cas^ana line. It is apparent from the fact 
that his coins, unlike those of the ^akas, are dated in his 
regnal years, Bhagavan Lai and Rapson are of the view 
that Isvaradatta belonged to the Abhlra dynasty of Nasik.' 
The Nasik Cave inscriptions contain an inscription of an 
Abhlra king ISvarasena, the son of ^ivadatta, who records 
his date in his regnal years. Therefore, the assumption of 
Bhagavan Lai and Rapson looks probable, though not quite 
certain. The truth can only be ascertained when more 
material on the subject is discovered. That Abhlraka 
princes had names ending in *daUa’ is further proved by the 
one-act play Pddaidditakam.* Therein an Abhlraka prince 

1 CiUtopw, pp. 1S4. lU. S Ibid, pp, CXXXIU. CXXXIV. iCktiuUiuI 

PfttDK ed., p. 7. ’ 
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MayuTuduttd is rncntionedi The Abhira names have a 
distinct simiiarity, ^livadatta, Isvaradatta and 

MayQradatta. There are traces of Greek letters on the 
coins of the last named king also. 

XIV, MAH.3tK$ATEAPA YOSODAMAN I 
Yasodaman was the second son of Damasena, and 
was a Ksatrapa in the year 161. He assumed the title 
Mahaksatrapa in the year 161. He restored the lost 
supremacy of his family which had been usurped by 
ISvaradatta, but reigned for a year or a year and a half 
only. The period must have witnessed almost continuous 
warfare and his death may have resulted therefrom. 

XV. S 1 IAHASSATB.APA VIJAYASENA 
Vijayasena, the third son of Damasena, succeeded 
his brother YaSodaman as Mahaksatrapa. He was a 
K^trapa in the year 160, and possibly in the year 161 
also, along with his brothers Viradaman and Yaiodaman. 
In the year 162 he became a Mahaksatrapa. From this 
year be struck coins every succeeding year up to 172. 
The dates on the coins are regular and the coin-legends 
are very clear. Of all the coins of the kings of this 
dynasty, The coins of Vijayasena are in the best condition. 
Rapson writes, ‘The standard of the coins shows a slow 
degradation every year.’’ It may be inferred from this 
that the king was gradually losing in power. 

XVI. MAHAK^ATBAPA- DAMAJADA$Bi III 
DAmajada^r! HI was the fourth son of DAmasena. 
He succeeded his brother Vijayasena as Mahaksatrapa in 
the year 172 or 173 and ruled up to the year 176. The 
coins are badly struck and the degradation in tbe standard 


1 GaUJognSj CXSXTU+ 
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continues during this reign also. The Sakas must have 
been fighting with some powerful enemy and the treasury 
consequently diminishing every year. 

XVII. MAHAK^ATBAPA BUDBASENA IT 
Rudrasena II was the son of Viradaman and 
succeeded his three uncles as Mahaksatrapa in about the 
year 179 and ruled up to the year 196. 

XVIII, m:ahak$atbapa viSvasimha 

Visvasimha was the son of Rudrasena 11. The 
coins being badly minted, the dates on them are not 
clear. ViAvasimha was at first a Ksatrapa for one or two 
years and then became a Mahak^trapa. His reign 
ended sometime in the year 210 or 211, as in the year 211 
Bhartrdaman was ruling as Mahaksatrapa, 

XIX. MAHAB^ATBAFA BHABTBDAMAN 
Bhartrdaman was the son of Rudrasena H and 
probably the younger brother of Vigvasiiiiha. He was a 
Ksatrapa from the year 201 to 204. He became a 
Mahaksatrapa in 211. His position from 205 to 210 is 
uncertain on account of the absence of coins. He 
certainly reigned up to the year 217. Was not this 
Bhartrdaman the same as the Bhartrlhari, who was killed 
by a Vikrama; and who is mentioned by Captain Wilford 
on the authority of the vamiavalis.* 

XX, K5ATBAPA VidVABENA 
Bhartrdaman must have lost his supremacy and 
even his life in some great war. He ^vas succeeded in 
the year 216 by his son ViSvasena as Ksatrapa. This 
prince was only a Ksatrapa. His dated coins up to the 
year 226 are nearly illegible, 

1 A, B.p Tal. IX, 1 ^, i6a — “ — " 











CHAPTER VII 

DOWNFALL OF THE CASTANAS 


As already pointed out' the Purdpoi state that there 
were eighteen kings of the ^aka dynasty. The 
Purd^a enumerates only sixteen kings. Manjuiri-mula- 
kalpa lists thirty 6aka lords, but only eighteen as hhupaia 
or Mahaksatrapas. On the authority of these works and 
the coins, the number eighteen seems to be approximately 
correct. Bhartrdaman was the last of these eighteen 
Mahaksatrapas of note. His reign extended up to the 
year 215. The ^akas ruled for about 100 years after this 
period also, but their power was very much reduced. 
They were at the mercy of another great power. 
Interruption in the continuity of the coins suggests the 
possibility of their being at the mercy of some other 
power. It is not yet fully certain which this power was. 
It may have been the conquest of MayQra^arman which 
caused the humiliation of the ^akas*i and the Sakas may 
have been K^trapas or vassals under this king for some 
time. Again some time after MayUrasarman the Guptas 
under Samudragupta came from the west to subdue the 
^akas. The Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta, 
regarded by some scholars as a posthumous inscription, 


1 Abavft p. 14. 1 AboTt SS, Ko. W, 
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clearly mention® that the ^aka lords bowed at the feet of 
the great Gupta emperor. 

Samudragupta or Vydgkrapardkramay 
Candragupta or Sijhhavikr^trM and Mahendragupta or 
Simhavikrama are well known names from coins. The 
Tibetan historians give to the Gupta dynasty the name of 
Simha,' The Sithha dynasty was constantly at war 
with the Sakas. Samudragupta subdued but did not 
annihilate them, A Gupta minister and a Saka prince are 
seen sitting in a house together in Sdrvabhaumanartttdra- 
pura, a city in Surastra.' It was Sakdri Vikrama or 
Candragupta Vikramaditya who destroyed the ^akas and 
ended their rule in India. To have a clear apprehension 
of these incidents it is necessary to gather together all 
the references to Sukdri Vikramaditya, 

BAEABI YIKBAMADITFA 

1, Three verses of the poet Arrenra are preserved 
in the Sadi^fikarndmria.* The first verse states that 
^abafpu (or the foe of the Saka) gave ten provinces to a 
certain man. The third verse states that this king was 
the master who trained his disciples to make widovvs of 
the ^aka vvomen. This is an ancient verse as is attested 
by the fact that it is quoted in the ^rdgdraprakdia* of 
^ri Bhoja-rd/a {Hth century A.D.). 

The verse also indicates that Amaru was a 
contemporary or even a court-poet of ^akafpu 
Candragupta, 

2. The words 'iakarpu' and *iakardti* are found in 
the Rdmacarita of Abhinanda, The poet praises the foe 

1 A TilMUn Aooouot oE BAngid hy Dr. B.C. Sulwr, J.B.O.B.S., Vol. XXvn" 
pp, SIS KDd 2M f. t fadatatfUakam, p. 7. Otvrbliliil, P*m* cd 1 ^ * 

p.a»7, 4 diupterXI. m 
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of the Sahas who spread the works of Katiddsa, and who 
was a great patron of talented poets.' 

3. Kiirasvdmi (11th century A.D.), who wrote a 
commentary on the lexicon of Atnortt, (juotes verses from 
an earlier lexicographer, in one of which it is said that 
'Vikramidttya Sdfuisdiilcet and ^akdniaka (or the foe of 
the Saka) are synonyms.* This Vikramaditya was 
Candragupta II. He was also called Sdkasdnka. The 
Cambay plates of Govinda IV refer to the various deeds 
of SahasShka Candragupta. 

4. The copper plate of DevapSladeva, of the year 
33, states, that king Devapaladeva "once more cleared 
the way of self sacrifice and charity, which was blockaded 
by Kali at the death of ^akadvit or the foe of the Sakas.”* 
This shows that the ‘foe of the takas' was a renowned 
giver of charities. He was no other than Candragupta 
Vikramaditya. This is gathered from the Cambay copper 
plate grant of Rlstrakata Govind IV of Saka 852,* and 
from the Santana copper plates of Saka 795.* In the 
first grant the word tydga is used as a qualification 
of SaAasJflibz, and the second grant makes it clear that 
this giver of charities belonged to the Gupta dynasty. 
From the fragments of the drama, Devi-Candragupta, 
we know that this king was no other than Candragupta 
Vikramaditya. 

5. Kalha^a writes in his Rdjatarangini that 
Vikramaditya, a relative of Pratapaditya, was not ^akdri- 
Vikramdditya and that ^akdri was another king.* 

From the above five references it is clear that 

1 BeginniDg ol Sarf# 33. 1 AnurttltDnp U. 93. I E. I., Yal. XVU^ 

Ph 330 ud Yolp SYm. p. SOfl. A K. I,, VeL YII. p. 3a* i B. L, Yol. XYUI, 
i. t4B. I O, 9 
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Candragupta Vikratnadttya or Candragupta Sakasanka, 
the patron of a poet Kstiddsa, was the well known Bakdri 
of Indian history. It was he who finally brought the 
^aka power to an end, The Mathura pillar inscription 
of Candragupta shows that during the fifth regnal year of 
this king, sixty-one years of the Gupta era had elapsed. 
If one year is allowed for the rule of king BSlmagupta, 
it can be calculated that Samudragupta ruled up to the 
year fifty-five. Samudragupta may have subdued the 
j^akas even thirty years before that time. MayQraSarman 
who preceded the Guptas, had subdued the Sakas. It is, 
therefore, clear that before their final overthrow the ^akas 
were weakened to a great extent, and the end of the reign 
of Bhartfdhman marks the weakness of the Sakas, and 
of the Gasman a dynasty, By the end of the reign of 
Candragupta the ^akas were completely annihilated, 
as rulers. 







CHAPTER VIII 

THE LATER SAKAS 
I. E$ATBAPA BUDBASOmA II 

With the beginning of the reign of Rudrasidiha. II, 
there is an interruption in the direct line of the Castanas. 
Rttdrasithha's father, Svdmi JIvadSman bears no such 
titles as were borne by the previous ruler s> The 
continuity of the dates on coins, however, suggests a 
connection with the Cast^anas. Rapson writes, “His 
{Rudrasiihha's} title Svdmi, lord, and the form of his name 
with the characteristic, daman, seem, however, to indicate 
near relationship to the family of Castana, one of whom, 
indeed, had borne precisely the same name.*“ Buhler, 
on the other hand, suggests that he may have belonged to 
a younger branch of the royal family,' Anyhow, it seems 
certain that he had some connection with the Sahas. 

Rudrasimha II became a Ksatrapa in the year 227 
and remained in office up to about the year 239. In bis 
reign and that of his successor the office of Mahiksatrapa 
seems to have been held in abeyance. So far, there is no 
material available to show whether any one occupied this 
office or not. 


1 OUMlofu*, p. OZLI. I ISSO, p. fiS, 
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n. E$ATBAPA YASODAMAH 
After Rudrasimha his son Ya:§odiman began to reign. 
His rule extends from the year 239 to 254 The incidents 
mentioned in the KAnakhera. stone inscription of ^aka 
^ndharavarman are to be placed during this period^ if the 
date of the inscription be regarded as 241. During this 
period there is again a gap of about sixteen years in the 
continuous rule of the Ksatrapas. Coins and inscriptions 
do not help to fill the gap. This may be the approximate 
time of the conquest of Samudragupta. 

lU. MAHAESATBAFA BTAIH BUDBADAMAN XI 
With the beginning of this reign, the title svdmi is 
used for all subsequent kings. No material is, so far, 
available to construct a history of the reign. SvAmi 
Rudradtiman II is known only from the coins of his son 
Svtmi Rudrasena III. 

IV. MAHaK9ATBAPA SVAMI BUBBA8ENA III 
Rudrasena's coins are divided into two groups. 
The first group ranges from the year 270 to 273j the second 
extends from the year 2S6 to 300. The disappearance 
of the coinage between the years 273 and 286 again 
indicates a political disturbance. After making a careful 
analysis of the Uparkot hoard of Svami Rudrasena 111, 
the Rev, H. R. Scott wrote, “Many of these coins, 
especially those of the last years, are in mint condition, 

fresh and unworn. From these facts.we may fairly 

conclude that the hoard was secreted at the end of the first 
period of Rudrasena’s reign, and most probably it was 
because of the revolution which then took place, rendering 
life and property insecure, that the money was hidden.'" 


I XS.t pi bj R*picm in Mi pp 
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V. MAHA1I5ATBAPA SVIMI 8IMSASEKA 

Simhasena was the son of a sister of Svami 
Rudrasena HI, It is evident that Hudrasena III either 
died yoangand left no heir, or that his family came to an end 
in wars with the Guptas, So his sister's son was installed 
as Mahaksatrapa. The only date on his coins which is 
certain is cither 304 or 306, There is a peculiar variety 
of his coins, in which we find Mahdrdja-K^airapa-Svami' 
Rudrasena-avasriyasa written.' The title Maharaja 
Kfatrapa for Mahiksatrapa is not met with on any of 
the previous or later coins of this dynasty, 

VI, ItAHAKSATKAPA SVAMI tRXJDBA] 9ENA IV 

Regarding Rudrasena IV, the son of SvSmi 
Simhasena, nothing is known except his name. Only a 
single coin of this king is available, 

vn, maeak$atbapa svami battasimha 

Satyasimha is known only from the coins of his son. 
Rapson writes that "he may have been a brother of Sv^mi 
Simhasena.' 

Vm, MAHAK5ATEAPA SVAMI BTJDRASIMHA Ul 

With Rudrasimha III, the son of Svimi Satyasiihha, 
the line of the Saka Ksatrapas or MahAksatrapas ends. 
The date of his reign is ctrc^z 310, As no other dates of 
his reign are available, it is difficult to determine the 
duration of his reign, 

We find that four MahAksatrapas reigned from the 
year 304 to the year 310. This leads to the possibility that 
it was a period of constant warfare. This was the period 
of Gupta conquest, Candragupta VikramSditya must have 
kUIed one of the MahAksatrapas, most probably the last 
one, named Rudrasena, and was, hence, named ^akdri. 


1 OftUlOgti*, P, ISO, 
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CHAPTER IX 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE ^AKAS 

1 . 6AKA POIiPTY 

The country under the ^aka rule. The effecu of 
the regime of the earlier Saba kings on the Aryan society 
of India have been vividly described in Gurgi-'Caikhiid, 
The whole description is, of course, in the future tense, ie., 
in the style of most of the Purdue. It is written that 
"the Sakas will destroy one fourth of the to^l number of 
the inhabitants by the sword and one fourth will be carried 
by them to their own city. At the end of the Saka regime 
the land of ArySvarta will be void of men. The work of 
ploughing the fields will be carried on by the females."’ 

Such was the disastrous condition to which this 
country, especially its north-west, was reduced during the 
earlier 6aka rule. Alberuni also alludes to the barbarism 
of the ^akas.* Nahaplna and the dynasty of Castana 
were, however, better than the early marauders. 
Nabapana endowed villages to the brahmapas.* U savadata 
made arrangements for the livelihood of the Buddhist 
bhiksus,* Rudradaman adopted the Hindu ideal of the 
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protection of the cow and the brShmana. 

Z,axp of succession. The coins of the ^akas clearly 
show that in the royal family the law of inheritance of the 
kingdoTn was not for the elder son ontyi but was for all 
the sons of a king. When there were four brothers, they 
often all inherited the throne in succession. When the 
younger brother of a deceased MahJksatrapa did not get 
the kingdom he waged war against his brother's son, as is 
seen in the case of Rudrasimha I and JIvadSman. Never 
throughout these centuries was there a queen on the 
throne, and no minor ever succeeded* 

The King, The king, who was called a Mah5ksatrapa, 
was the commander of the armies also. In great battles 
he himself took part. Rudradaman won his own victories. 
The king had Ksatrapas or governors under him. The 
heir-apparent was always one of the K sat r a pas. 

State officials, ^akas had the same type of state 
officers as the Hindu kings of those days had. RudradSman 
had under him Mati-sacivas and Katma-sacivas, The 
officials were often Sakas and Pahlavas. Ayama, the 
minister of NahapSna, was a 6aka, Suvisakha, a minister 
of Rudradiman, was a Pahlava. Saka ^ridharavarman of 
the Kanakhera stone inscription was a Mahadanda-ndyaka, 
Svdmitis, A large number of ^aka rulers are called 
Svdmi in their epigraphical records, e, g-t Svami Castana, 
Sv^mi Rudradaman and so on. L.ong before them and 
in the region of Mathura, Mahaksatrapa Sodasa was also 
called a Svami, The Ndiyaidstra of Bkarata lays down 
that a Yuvaraja or an heir-apparent should be addressed 
as Svami or bhcdfamuhha in the dramas. From this 


1 wTHtfIt finft 1 
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us« of the term svdmi in the 5aba inscriptions as well as 
in Bkarata s Ndtyaidstra, Prof. Levi argues that the 
PfdtyaSdsfra has borrowed this usage from the 
contemporary records of the .^akas.‘ Professor Keith 
does not agree with Levi.* There is no use going into the 
details of this controversy here, but one thing seems 
probable; svdmi in the ^aka records may mean an heir- 
apparent. The Sakas adopted this title from Hindu 
society. Hindu kings of that period used the title. 
Vasistht-putra Pulumavi uses sdmi for himself.* 

Soldiers, ^aka soldiers served under their own kings 
and also under Hindu kings. Just preceding 
Gautamiputra there was a king Sakasena in the 
SitavShana line. Among other views it is possible that he 
may have been given that name on account of employing 
a large number of Saka soldiers in his army. Amongst 
the coins of the Satavahana.s, those bearing the coin¬ 
legends, ^aka-seita have been found. The Saka soldiers 
had penetrated as far south as ^riparvata. There are 
sculptures at NSgarjunikopda showing a warrior in 
Saka dress.' 


U. ECONOMIC CUSTOMS 

Treasury atid currency. Nahapaita’s treasury is 
mentioned in the commentary of the Avaiyaka-sutra. 
Nahapana gave gold in charity. In his Glrnara rock 
inscription Rudradaman records that his treasury was full 
of gold, silver and precious stones, such as vujra, vmdurya 
and Tidna. Silver coins of the ^akas have been found in 
different parts of western India. S-K . Chakraborthy is 

■nd jfldMi In Out InAgriptioiw nmj han baen td«pted Inm thii «T-n t 
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of the opinion that the silver coin with copper tokens was 
the standard coin in the territories ruled by the Western 
Ksatrapas.' Lead coinage was also prevalent. But, so 
far, no gold coin has come to light. 

ni. BELIGIOUS COSTOMS 

State religion^ In the hoary past the ^akas professed 
the Vedic religion. Their society was divided into four 
classes. Sagara reduced them to the state of low caste 
people. It is not known what religion the Sindha-^akas 
adopted. We only know that from the time of NahapJna 
onwards the Sakas were under Buddhist and Hindu 
influence. Nahapana undertook the pilgrimage to Hindu 
holy places of Prabhdsa etc, in western India. 
Nahapana's daughter and son-indaw both performed pious 
deeds in accordance with Buddhist and Hindu customs. 
The introduction of ^aiva names, e. g., Rudradaman, 
Rudrasirbha. and Rudrasena indicate Saiva influence on 
the Saha royal family, H. C. Roy Choudhry writes in 
'The Early History of the Vaisnava Sect’, that 'the ^alca 
and Kushan kings who reigned from the 1st century B. C. 
to the third century A.D. were usually S a t v 11 e s or 
Buddhists, and were, with a few exceptions, not well 
disposed towards the religion of Vasudeva.” 

IV. SOCIAL CUSTOMS 

Marriage, The 5akas married Indian ladies also, 
Nahapana probably had an Indian wife and his daughter 
DaksamitrS was thus given an Indian name. Kudradaman 
gave his daughter to a Satavihana king. Similarly 
Rudradhara-Bhattarika, the daughter of a Maharaja of 
Uj jain, was married to an Indian prince Vlra Purveadatta, 

1 CtuTaafij FvDblADU AndAnl Isdi*', qI Ou l>«bftiimA£|t Leitfr*. 
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the second king of the IksvSka dynasty of the Andhra 
coontryj PrabhudamS, a sister of Rudrasena I, was the 
chief queen of probably an Indian prince. The Bhavifya 
Purdna refers to the intermarriage of the inhabitants of 
the ^akadvipa sjid the YSdava Indians." 

Sctii custom the Scythiam, Dr. A, S, 

Altekar has given the following information on this point;— 

“The Scythian influence farther helped the spread 
of the custom (satl). A considerable portion of northern 
India was under the rule of Scythians from circa 
150 B, C. to circa 250 A.D. and among them the custom 
of burning the wife along with the remains of a departed 
chief was quite common.”* 

Physiognomy, It is clear from the coins that the 
Balias wore’long hair, which hung on the back down to the 
upper part of the neck. The head was covered with a cap. 
There is an ornament round the neck. The nose was 
long, and the 6aka princes had a moustache but did not 
grow beards. 

The ^akas had red faces. In the Nd^yaidsira it is 
laid down that the Sakas, Yavanas, PahJavas and Bahlikas 
are to be represented with reddish yellow faces. The fact 
that the ^aka women had red cheeks has been a 11 e a d y 
pointed out.* 

Friendship, There existed a high type of friendship 
in certain ^ka circles. One solitary example has come 
down to us in an inscription, where the memory of a ^aka 
friend who sacrificed his own life for the sake of a friend, 
is kept alive. 

1 X, I., Tol. XX. p. IS f. I PiumixfQ Bcmdi on Hlcida RitM ud 
p. 171. I th* PotlUon ol Wonwa La Hloda CivlUation p llT 
4 A1 »tb p. 19, Ho. 19. 
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Food and drink. The genera] food of the 5akas 
was wheat*fIour,’ meat' and onion." Mddhvika,' an 
intoxicating drink^ was used by them. 

Language. The ^akas adopted Prakrit as their 
cooft language. This Prakrit was written in BrahmT 
characters, an Indian alphabet. Greek letters were used 
on coins for some time, but later on fell into disuse. The 
Sakas came to Kathiawar from Sindh. They brought 
the Kharosthl script with them, which also fell into disuse 
later on. Sanskrit was also learnt by them. Rudradaman I 
boasts of his familiarity with so many idsiras. Authors 
like Sakavrddhi and others were writing. On the authority 
of Manjuiri-mula-kalpa it can be stated that some ^aka 
learned men were connected with ancient Indian states,' 
They all show their love for Sanskrit, 


light on the Saka language has been thrown 
by Stcn Konow., writesr^ 

"The modem language of Wakhan is a ^aka dialect. 
In Shang-mi, the northern part of Chitril, the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiiantsang was told that the king was of the 
Sakya race, and this Sakya is evidently a misunderstanding 

11, which probably belonged to 

the Koei-Shuang principaliiy, traces of the Sakas seem to 
he indicated in a passage of Hemacandra's Abhidhana. 
cmtamanT: Lampdkds fu tnura^dk syuh."* 

SakaL^goTge* O" 

-^ ‘The spelling a for si in edh ani can he paraileled 

iiaa. i " “■ 

* *Ti: j 

• Not4i On CbnocJii^, p, 
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by the transition of s into ii before patatai vowels in the 
§aka language; e/. iidra, iidnaj iHya, The insertion of r 
also which here appears in svarvackckkara is frequent in 
Saka in Indian loan-words such as avaiiiTskta = avaiiskta, 
Armd}idya = AmUdyu, etc/’* 

Pronunciiition. The Pfdiyttidstv^ of Bharst^ 
attributes the Sakata dialect to the ^akas/ Some 
connmentators' of the work of are of opinion that 

those who use 6a instead of an in their speech are called 
^akdras. It is clear from this that the ^aka dialect which 
was in use in Kathiawar, abounded in the use of ia instead 
of sa. Vittdhyakeiu (Malayaketu) uses such a dialect in 
the drama Praiijna-Cafjakya of the poet Bkima. 

Great pandits appear rarely to have been encouraged 
in the kka royal courts. The names of such pandits 
are not found in the inscriptions. The Prakrit of the 
inscriptions is often very faulty and this shows that the 
help of the Indian pandits was not utilized. 


it 
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APPENDICES 


A. SCDBAKA VIKBAMA, A HISTOEICAL KINO 

^CLdr&ka Vikratua^ wm & great biatoxiaaL king of weBtflni Inilia. 
He TFas a br^hma^ by birth, a mao of entraordiaary yalour, aod 
traioed in the iMras. Ho wrote the dramas and 

Bomo western saholars have regarded him es a 
mythical perscnags- They weino under a wrong impression. A Sttdraka 
era was ounent for a long time in Indio. This oro is mentioned in 
SJknfida Purdiia- and Sumaii-t^ntr a work of 676 
awording to K.P. Jayaswai,' The following veraea from the JuoU^a 
Darpaw^ of YaltaifStya give some idea of the flndraka era :— 

II»IU 

^ uii (4HMJiij^T4V *n I* 

dadraka was well known to the writers of ancient 
Tho following remarks of Captain WUIord will help to understand the 
position of Sfidraka in some of these lists. He writes, Sudraka la 
also styled Vioramidityai and here ifl the most material difference, 
between the yarioue copies of the i for in thoao current in the 

west, Instead of 6^d^aca^ we read Vicmmaditya whose predecosaor waa 
Bhartrl'Hari, or Saowant and Samudrapftla his sncoBSSor.«*^.«-*.P^.p.i^ 

Prom the firat year of Sudraca to the first y^r of Yicraindditya. . 

there are 343 years and only fifteen kings to fill op that place."'* 

These remarks in the firit few Imoa are mutilated, ^odraka 
Vikrama has been confounded with Chandra^pta But the hues 
following do oontain a portion of truth. 

f An InlormiLliTa mrtlaifl qu . ^edmln has b«n written by FI. Ehagaynd Datte 

iairi.di^Aj^iu,iMa. p.ee-m ixl, 149354. 1 j.B.o.as.i yoi. xxii, 

p. leil t. 4 Fimjafa UelTQnitj Llbivy SAnikdt Mii.R VoL 11, 34B6 i 

I Ailaiis Ewarohu, IX, p. 303. 
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This gadrakii was the first Jeatioyer of the Sakas in western 
loaia. After bis sictory orer the Satu, he started his en whieh is 
aUo called a YikniiM era.' This era U probably the well knowD 
Krta eta. 


B. 6AKAHC9U AND SAKAHVARTHAM IN THE 
MAHABHA^YA OF PATASJALI 

The words and ^aitahvartham ate found in the work 

oiPataHiali* These hare not been disouaeed so far, Bhoia. in his 
Sarana/f-kapfAdAAam^a, writes that 'one who inyites the ^kas ie 
called a ^sAcAlt.'* This shows that the Sakas were invited In India 
before the time of Patanj ali. This does not appear to be their 
Invitation by the Jain teaoher FAIaAo. It seems to relate to the 
hvitatlon of tbs Sakas from the ^afanipjpa to weatem India by SdinAn, 
a eon of j^rl JETy^. the TAdava.' 

This is another proof of the fact that the 3aksa were in India 
fhJin a very early period. 


C THE ANCIENT VANSAVALIS 

Captain Wilford has preserved anoient wrniitwiw or genealogical 
lists in his osMy on Vicnunidilya and SilivAhana,* Abul Faal has 
also given a similar winJdvalt while deecdbiog the prinoes of AUlwah.' 
These are reproduced below ;— 


&4 


WILPOBD 
1, ^tivAbanci 
3. Karavghana, 

3. VassA-vAlf, OP Patrargjas 
that is to say the royal 
offspring. 100 


} 


AIN-I-AEBABI 
1. SAlivAbana, 

3. Nirr&hana, 

3. Patiij, (Pntim Bftjas or 
Vansivani withovt 
isaae) 


I 

100 


100 


Maliirija Sanwdtaeupta. Os^dal Eathlind si, p, S, BcecByT 
a Ua««d edtieum hi* liMn ievtUad »«aiii«t tlu antfaonlldty of tbi* ^ 

b j^a^aed wlU^b. « a™ Btb« pU«. , yj. i 

J * a«>»l»PBfiaa. S A, B., Vd, IX. p. Igi. nij, m, ^ 

t«iB as aspcndia to a manwilpt of tin iyai I Vcl, H, p. aip, 


/ 
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4. Aditya, 

56 

4. Aditya Fanw&r 

Bfi 

5. Brahm&^raja. 

07 

d, Biahmahraj 

30 

6. Ati-BrahmA, 

31 

8k Atibrabma 

90 

T, SadHiTar ^ 


7. Sadbroebana 

80 

8. Harsba Megha. 

80 

Sk Hemartb 

100 

or B&aabba j 


E. Gandharb 

36 


437 


692 

Vicram&ditya 


Bikramailt 



No. I in both tho liatis is a S&UT&hflitA king. Ho la followed by 
NsTftTibaaft or Nabnp&na. Neit ira pl&cod tbo Futn-rijas or 
ol tbo Ain-i'Akbsiip wbo a.ro no otbor thiiiii ths K^atr^pas or tbs 
Captanaa or tbo dakaa« pTUra^r^Or or r&sa-putra is tbe sama aa 
iAodramuAAa or Svaim} Aditya is Sftdrafca VUrranifidUya, alao called 
VUvapati," All other naines except Gandharba menlioaed Ln the Iie& of 
Ajb'l-Akbari defy identification. Gandbarba or GardabbiUa Beenn to 
bare been given a much later place in order to bring blm near 
Vikramaditya, Tl>o years aaeigned to varione kings or dynaaiilee» 
however, require aareful a e r u 11 n y. In tbe Uet pubLiabed in tbs 
of Svdmi DatfdnaTida Saroavojf, the Goptae follow 
Vlkrain&dityap a. SamadrepAla ( or Sampdragupta ), CandrapAla 
{or Candragupta), Sabayap^, DevapAla (Dovagupta or Skandagnpta)^ 
NaraeimbapAla (orNaraeinjhagnpta), Sftmap&lapEaghDpUa.Goriiidapala.^ 
That tbe Geptaa followed Vikramftditya h attested by the vadone copies 
of the mnidvall used by Captain WiUord. He writes: '*We read 
ViQram&djtya wboBO predecessor was Bbartithari or SacwaBt and 
SamndrapAla (Samudragupta) bis succeaaor.'^^ 

These ancient FdAidvaffSp so far nsglsetedi oertaioty contain a 
good deal of truth. If, they are aeientifically edited, with the help of 
more material, better results might follow. 


D. THE WOBD BAUM AKA OB SOM AKA 

In connection with tbe word or roumo&s, disotissed 

may be pointed out that the moimtain range near abonli 

rAbof* p, 90. I A.B., val, DC. p. 18a, f <3haplcr XI. § Abem p. toT 

mix. p.m 
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THE iAZAM m INHU 


Find D&daQ Khan in tha Punjab za called the Baumaka rau^Cp according 
bo Ganenal Ciiniiiagbam'a map showing the Punjab at the bimo of the 
oampaign of Alexandor/ !l:?b!a range bag salt miiiAs. A place on this 
range ia named Ib may bo the headquarters of Bome aneieni 

daka colony, A ^aka iascriptioDi the Maira-weU inscription p was 
found La this salt range near Jbelum/ Frofosaor Franhlin Edgerton 
coDfitmets a reading in bis edition of the Sabk^parva of tbe 

^ thri "w Me*fN[ ^ win I" 

In bis Introdnobion be obserTes on thie reading i ''I ba?c been 
BO fortunate as to dbeoTer one dattun Of prime importanog for its 
bearing on the date of this * originid” text of the Mbb. In 3 . 98.49 
OccurBp in my opinion as a certain part of the origiiCLat, the name of the 
city of Home. It justifies the inference that omr text cannot haTO been 
composed at any time before this city name came to the ears of the 
Indians^. .. "* 

Eren if the oonstmed text is correct ft is open to question 
whether^ JSomd means the city of Borne in Italy or the i?oi9kiita or 
Bauf7id&g town icmevrheEe on the Baum aka raogS' 


1 186345, n. I O.I.I.p m Hp 

Fwai Bd,| 1914. « p. XXTni, 


I Babbi pam, 38. ai. 













E. GEt^LOOlGAL TABLE OF THE WESTEBN K^ATBAPAS 

BhQmftktt 


Qhwmotikm 


I 

KabspiDii 


DlDlka 


I 


Ca^t^a 
JayadSmaa 

I 

BadradimanI 

I 


DakgamitrA ~ Bf&bhiid att a 


Damaghaada (Dtinajadairt) 1 findras 


I 

ipbal diQglitar—Andhn 
kiog P\iltimATi 


I i 

SatyadkinaD Jlradkmaii 


I \ \ 

fiodrasana I Sabgbadfiman DdmaMna 

1 

i 

Ffthivlaeni D&xnajadadri II 


I&irandatta 


I 


I ^ ' 

yin^d&mAQ YadodimiDl Damii]idMrt HI 


I. 

VUvaBlmba 


BvimL-JiTad&oiaii 


I 

Bndmaena II 
I 


VliyuMDA 


I 

fiadntlqiba It 


Svfimi-Biidfaddman II (na ana# 


Yawdftmao U 


STfimt'Badrasetia III daughter 


I- 

BTADoi-Si^asma 
StAcelI- [Bodrm] aana IV 


STftmi'SatyasiEphi 
ST^i-Budiaaiiplia HI 




















TBS ^KA.S IN INDIA 


IQi 


F. INBCBIPTIONS OP THE SAKAS 

NMik'CkTe-IsBsriptiom of NahopftDA’B SoS'ta-Iaff, 

I 

sun ^ftftra ^ ^ ^ w??? 

€HR«I 

^.Pif^tfii ^•.. ^ ^ nrfe ^ iwiR *?l^ 

i5rmp ^ ^ wr»iT sgm 

^.•. lf!f qfe^ BJTT Iw- 

1«<>0 qpj qrgsTTf^^ ^TN 1^1 ^ «IIlTni BTTfw^mqi ^PwrilT ^ 
«!«|PT % ^ qfs^ ^ q n^ qiq fifll^ 

ipfiNra NqFcit nitw! qr qrsjjr-qfs^ 

V, ip «i5[i]n5ft ^ nm ^arf^i jjSN^^iP T 

^imsKTrq Pirq ^ ^ 

^ q!f q% V* 1 gqw v* x 

'V<15RH 1^ lipiqtrt’ ^qR NUrnH ^ WtrntNfwPl Bflft u**- 

•Hfii [•] ^ fw ijjs? 

B. I.. Vflil. vm, p. BS, No. IS, 


11 


i,fW Km- ^wrani 

^i*i5lJ3I«f qtnDJfliftsi 815^4 NTfPT 5RRIH^titsiNRtNT 


ViTOI^ NTO^rwr: 8I^iITqf% 

^ ^^IMHuqsifewrS)^ 


^ 

5 fR 7 ft§r k l 

<»% ^ ^ itiR?i ^in ^ (ftfWr iRR^ offliRnn ^ 
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[ft] 

V. ^ ^ ^ tlftSTST 

>TOt ^ ^ ^ ffnm€ gmft^^^T ^ ^Prtt 

^ ^afi ¥«•• n gf^g?FT5 ^wi^ra 

*1H 

«. ?iR ^ra^Nra 3«T®Tt ^TPrafii 


E. I., Tol, TOI. p, T8, HO, 15, 


III 

#T Tpft ISn^^T iT?1T5T«I ^ft— 

E,I,, Td. Tm, p. 81, Ko, Ui 


IV 

1 . ^ ^ 

\. SffwE^ ^mFh^R 

V 


BX, Vol. Vm, p. 86. No, U. 


\ 


\, •**■ 


¥. ■"■ 


\. ’■" 


\». ■'“ 
£, '”■ 
t, *■" 
»•.*■■' 
1^. ■■■■ 




■■■♦f 


•t** 


^*11- 


*VPO 

• **u 




i-*f I 

immt 


^ smiTO ^imi- 

^ ^nirm 

^ irnm 33r?t «cre];- 
^ Bwunn *1^ a^- 

^wnipj ?!n 

^ «iutw*li 
gns fii*r ^ ifift Era 


E, I., Vd. vm. pp. 85-95. No, «(*), 
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TES in INDIA 


VI 

Eut^-Cavo-lnaeriptioiiB of K&hapiiiR's 8on*m>LAw 

1. g?re fim%- 

E. 1„ yd. vn, p, K, Nfr. 11. 

VII 

1. TORnar ; T g ’ii g r ^ 

l^”* 

y, n^RiN^s ft>t *rl^ ^uu^im €[g}T»Rm^ (^^) Jum ^ ^ 
I«)»n- 

V 'i^TT^ ara^rpTRlNj «r.. [«t33W« 

ftg QNNfN »ft— 

Y. sraPra 4^tiw 

%. qn«m nnit «■.sr.flrfeiH 

E. i„ Vui. yn. p. w, So, la. 

VIII 

JtmSr-C»o-lD9Gfnp1;loti of H^bmpina’a Miniatar, Ayama 
1. [?T#] *T!iRrra Eifii ?T5^pra 
y. [eit] tm ?(rra?r 

X. [^] [Wll ■’C [«it]fe *REyt ^ YO S ^ 

IX 

Aodhaiz Btone Insoriptioiu of Ca^^oa and BcLdFadADiai:^ 

[yi^r] [yrs]5rff «?TmH?re3?R? ^ 5^ 

y. <f] ['t*] ^ Wf f [IJ5]f^ ^ ^ *1^ 

^ En]I¥^ 

C<ft] E| [••Pfji sitwftr ET irtura affe asiPwr 

B. I„ ToIm XTI, f. 31 . 

X 

Vft 
















HTSCRIfTIONS OF THB StUCAB 


lOT 


5T5T fk-^['] - 

V, I* ^ 'TS^T 

1. f^ltKf ^ H 

’ll. w?i[t] *1^ g?p 

•I. 

S. li, Tol^ X?!, Pn 14« 

XI 

^TT^sm «5r[T]iflrRr^-5?ra vft 

^ ilf-^^TO *^• ^ 

^’B39i ^5«« ficfim ^T ^ *ra(^TT^ tff5ft?T 
sn»i <? i r<> 

\, fgftPr^ [w%] aiufs^^rr 

E, 1„ Vo], 3m, p. 9i, 

XII 

^Ti*m ^i«lln^-g[^] <r]^[^J [^] sni^ 

g^a] ^ ^ '5g[;rl ^ ^ 

'f. ^*T*r>i 5*% gii i ftfl 

B. I„ Tfl], IVI, ff, u, 

XIII 

Jtm&gfo^b Book Xmoription ol Badradimui I, 

^ .[’jprJ^tvw^TW 

’t. .tv]3n!HTifft^ gtsifii 

\, ^ .?n^fiTTg*i[l]ff?fg^ ^ [l+] ^ 

g^“ 

v.?™: [^; witmm-. ^-srjRral! 

gro ri# mm'i^ s]fR]Ti«raf-^ ?[t]^ iWra[&] \ 

H, [q|y.. 
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TWR Qt ZNCIA 


c 


V. si^fPw 51^ »!Rn?Ht5?Es^: %2*?. 

fnfsrBPra?- 

'•. ir-t?T*T ^igsn fffe5i J¥ijH'5r4a5qT<^] I’i]- 

ff^] Ha[>«oi'f an ’t^[n]Brf^(35lfcWR(h^ [ •* ] ^wlR 

<Nnnfli-niFR*TnR 5[^]‘'. 

[i*!*.[?i]r5 l^^4!?I ?r?t ^[groi] 3«n^ 

njftn arakFi i?h$w *iwr^ a<0?%*nf^nr 
\, 3m[r]iitfiiR®[*]5?T['] [(*] [?f]?^rRd[m] 'w ^nii3^'i-5n-(<i*iwHi n(w 

[^]t wv wwn fir[?5ler t[5].on arr nuncsr^^ififf]?!* 

n3ft[n’^]««ivn-nRair*jiaKTttio4‘^fiipi**i ^(jatr^ qfa^ [su] 
5n^N5raT?jc<*wftifft-¥?T- 

«nTnoaOTfj«r'id-€^-^-si;<or-(4dao(*ft[g] 
.w^r*if*T>in^-^jrfWn[(JT][g]TOTai^ ^^-wnw* 

0*ii dci^i*imToi[onn?snHflntofniaii nwnioil' *lf?l*l| 


^*NHt HTOlWI^n ^fgWW'^lIrtRTcl^St- 
w»i[fn] ^ir]«n ai ^w i gdRii i H -Rw [nr^l 
.. '[hih] ftawn £(g<T'K-uF^n^ nort^-^V 

n* X^'«tr*tn-H*tl^^f3l*i V«4;ir«!‘^np{sn’^RI0][<lt pRiraf n^dld) 

.Ri 

‘T^'aa-SRRW-n^-ft'Siar «l%i.4^H-qHR> 


RroiR’S^tof]*? 3i*i|ui-mdl>*<i4't1iV*ifn~no$f>^i^^fq|[^f^: 


1H. nw*aqa^«*l5t5hwn'air?f-ijf?[nt ^nnfwi'ir^TQ^-onin sto ^aqrj 

^ A wirOTR^-ntR-^ra [t] iTittsra^ i5w^ *iNn[u][o?]. 
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[f^] M*4<irnt4'«4 w 9Nt»f^r[?^]f ^-1^- 
WtnWrpT! <ftc^FPl4 ^ ^ 

#3 fwT[»r-«j84a[^].[g]^-fri wftci- 

fti^ [i*] [3 to]«r4 

wr^eF 51 ^« iTf?rf5»[t] s?imRRn['] 

i«. ^:4i3^^-%tR*ii^5tfrHjn3 iRig ipiifwr vl^nFfTTSRTgsiin} 
vvi 1*11 «i*i 4-g^ r^Rt 4iTi<iic<il^^i 

XIV 

GtmdA InsGription of Mah^kfatnipa Badraaimba I, 

1. (w [■] ^ sHhra 

sra^JT 

’i. (Fr) v%[^} «tw5nw ^ ^ 

V. g ]i [ ^ Igroi^ \^o \ q^f 1^ 1 

’ft[ f? ]for ^ 

V. w-^fT arwft^or iRp# %;n^-^*T[ a ]f^ 

n. [^] fl[^ qr[ift] [^yst [^] 9 «i4^ 

E. r., Vol. XVI, p, 9 U. 

XV 

Mfl?M4 Stoiio loscriptioa of the tinae of a Mabikpatrapa. 

>. fWPl [f] »i?i^[5riqw ^qifii 
3^55^ ^ v i T^ -^n 

I. g^3a®w ’CRff 44vtr 

'<^. 53 ^ 4 :% TOgsret sia^ggxFt aiTr*R3pi 
K. SpragfigH 
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THE Aakah 1H INDU 


I. B i sietPi 

... 

ProoAAdlng* 0lb li^dUa Orimtel Confemn«, I, pr 

XVI 

Jiuiig«4h InnHptioo of Gnod^oti. 

1. . «i ] [ ^r?n ]# w[ij].. 

V .^If! 

*f[rl.. 

. [^I’T-gipei *\ 

^ t'^1 . 

..... 

E. I., Vol. KVI. p. Ill, 

XVII 

Jimifadh ImoriptioD of JlTadimu L 

V . ?^r]ST 3ftq^r*fW w? 3?^ . 

. M u*raFis^r]"'’ 

B. 1., Toi. zym, p, 310. 

XVIII 

Mftlv4«arA Stopo IPBcription of Budraaeca L 
1, ^T# *T?niTre[i?3] Qi[^]l*r ^ai#fiw 

1?^?^ 

. ^iPnn^ 

V. Ht^T l^fPRi ^ ir[f^] (iitC’TnT] f? f^pir] .*. 

Prt^t ftad Banikiit Imorip^octi ot Kitl^r^r itap^ p, tl. 

XIX 

Gb4hA InaoriplioQ of the time of Meh£keatnpe Bndi^soot I, 

1. h]if 1-- ^. [«] [in] ii?(f!t[sf]*ra 

^ [^niiT] ^TEiT5in'^!T?i tr^ ^if^Jra 
\. wftr Vi^ *n-?nriw *Rg^ 

V. [^]*i ^[!r]^-^[^]?i tr# u[f]<5T>nii *1?-^^ ^^]r*. 

H. [5^]w ^ «i(iT wx^ 
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S. *TRg-i-»Ttftf5i]!eTJi [in]^ra-g5w iTT?ir*T! g HfRa [']^[^] 


E. I,. VoJ. rn, p. 338 . 


XX 


The SaDohi (E&nikhen) lostniptfoa of Sv&oii JlTAdimui. 

1. fee u ^ 51 %^.. 

. 

^ni5ir^g?r'r 

m [f%Tj ST 

?i*olt4 ^T4if«Eg^’»T5[* 

ir, wrar'?! .g^-.^.nrfi,.^ ^ jp, ^ . 

M. ttcHi*tr[’]fsT^r'if?r^ [rrftj‘”'ttfi;.. 

g^ntTT ■MIWiRrdV gpT: %** 1.^‘"■"■'^.. 

B. t., VoL XVI, p. 133. 
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A 

Abhidhunft-ciQUmft^i, 9T< 
Abhioind*. natbor of a4m»owiU, 
33, 66. 

AbbifM. 16, 33i dynaBty of, 89. 
Abal Fall, 37, &6f, 100> 

Abul EaBan Ali, 91. 

Adj.pur&oa, 63. 

A^utlhatna, a l^aka, 39, 

Asfioka n, 34. 

AgoiTarmaD, tbo Saka, 36, 

Ajmor, 64. 

Akiladka-oariU, 36. 

Akara?aiiti, 74. 

Albenini, 53r oo Bomaka, 30; on 
gaka-kila, 41; aama as Aiymoi, 
53, 93. 

Alexander, 109, 

Alman^ara, 41. 

Alpine, 3. 

Altekar. A.3., 31, 96. 

Ainara, 67. 

Amarija, 41. 

Amaroka, a poet, 93, 66. 

Amllfa, IT. 

Anaadapura, 75. 

Anacta, 37. 

Anaitta, 76. 

Andhan, Inieripiion of, 30,73. 
Andhra Bbrtyas, 19, 


Andbraa, 14 , 68 . 

Andbu, 16. 

AnQpa, 75- 
Apardnta, 75f- 
Aras, 5. 

AriTallJ, 76. 

Araxes, the Arae liror, 6. 

A^nan, 6i 

Arya Naga HaatJ, 49. 

Algka, 77. 

Aatadhyayl, IB. 

A^^uga-Hrdaya, 30. 
Af^nga-Samgraba- 18. 

Atita, 45. 

Avadyaka afltra, 69, 94. 

Ayafoa, 36, 63, 66, 93. 

Ayodbya, 13 f. 

B 

Bahar, a river, 3 . 

Babllkae, 19, 96. 

Baha, 13 r. 

Bakhle. 54, 68. 

Balakipda. 11. n. 1. 

Bdpa bhafita, 31 f, 69. 

Banwii, B.D., M, 71 . 

Bdpaka, 79. 

BarbaricuK, 9. 

Burbaraa, 3, 13- 
Bargaon, 33. 

Barkarmia, see YikramaditTn, 31. 
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Buraetl, L.D., 10. 


BehUtan, or Butno, t. 
Bhaeefaaf^htQftpa, 19. 67. 
Bhadiabiha Svimi, 69. 

Bkadra Ca^fDAft, 58, 67. 
BtudraiDiikha, 31, 80. 

Bbagv'aa Lai ladraji, 83. 
Bhaodarkar, 16, 64. 71. 

Bharata Imttb, 19, 14. the data of. 
9. 

Bharata Iftial, 16, 93 f, 
Bbaratapora, 76. 

Bhuoob, 75, 

Bbartrd4iaaii, 32, 84. 88. 
Bhaitriharf, 44, 84, 99, 
Bhamkaeoba , 66, 76. 76; eama la 
Bharnyaeeha, 63. 

Bb^skara. 43. 61 ff. 

BbfcBeatl. 37. 

BhatiioArya, Bioayatoab, 70. 
Bbatta-Utpala. 38. 43 f, 61 ff. 
Bhatthaofioft, 67. 

Bbattabkok, 19. 

Bborghat,36. 6t, 

Bblma, a poet, 98, 

Bhoja BAja. 8rl, 86, 100, 

Bhrgu SambitA, 13, 

Bhytya CaetaaaB. 19, 58. 67. 
Bhamaka, 26, 60 t 
BiKaadet, tba Bot„ 57. 

Bijayagarh, 76. 

Bikrauajit, 36. 

Bolaa pasB, 9. 

Braboeasupta, 33. 37, 43, 56. 
firahma-Spbula-Siddhiatai 33, 43. 
Bybaijitaka, 36. 51. 

Bihat'eambitt. 39, 43, 

Browti, Konnao, 50, 


Badhi, a Saka, 33. 

Bcibier, 89, 

C 

Caka, same as ^ka, 40. 

CakrapfcpI, 20. 

Cakpa, Bame aa Vakea, or Ikpti or 
the Orue riTer, 6. 

Oaadragapta or Cbandiagupta, 3 If, 
*4. 69, 86 f. 

OaodrapAla, 101. 

Oandrlralli, 33. 

Garaka, 20 , 

Caraka-BambiU, 15. 

Caspiao aea, 35;^ aame as E^roda 
Sahara, 7. 

Oa^na, 31 f, 67 ff, 

Cattanaa, 18, 56; aama aa Baka*, 
19; the dyaaity of the, 67 H; 
duration of the, 67 ff; dae of 
the, 73 ff. 

Catbana, Pkt. of Gaptana, 70. 
Cathanau, 67. 

Caucaana Mte, 5. 

Chakanaur, 9. 

Obakraborthy. S.K., 94. 

Cbaoda, 32. 

Cikkhalapadra-grftma, 66, 
Oanniogham, 23, 51, 109. 

Cotoh, 75. 

D 

Dad hi, a aei, Dahe of the Greeks, 7. 
Dahe, 5. 

Dai'niyak, (Iraoiao), 65. 
Dakfipipatba, 76. 

DakpaoutrA, wife of UearadAta, 

25f, 65, 96. 

Dalbapa, 30. 
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Dunk, (IrkDikb), T3. 

Dtmkahika Vndhiku, m Skkk 
writor, 37, 

Dimkghwidi (D*ni*j43k4rt I). 77 f, 
80, Kine as DAatkyMdi, 31. 
D&mk]adk, Si. 

Dlnokjadkiil I, gw DimfcgliMak. 
Dimajadairl I£, 81. 

Dim»ikd»iil ni, 83 f. 

DAtQhWDa, 81 f, 

DAmtjada, 27, 

Danobe, or Tatar, 4. 

Dariug or DarayaTahiuh, L 
Daiapura, 27,66. 

Dayan anda Saraavati, 101 
Dayuaha, aame as Dnryodhana, 3. 
Db, Noado La], 5. 

Daoras, V.B., 65, 68, 60, 66. 
DeTapftla, 101. 

I>eTap&ladBTa, 87, 
Deai-Obaodraflnpta, a drama, 21, 
41, 87, 

Dhamma-raUuta, 77. 

Dbarmapftta, author of Tilaka' 
tnanjari, 69. 

DhruTadsTf, 9If, 

Dimka, father of Dpavaddta, 66, 
Diodoroa of Siotty, 3 , 6, 

DipayaJua Periegetffi, 8. 

Diakalkar, D,B„ 32. 

Dubreuil, 54. 

DuhlaU, sister ofDttryodhani, 3, 
Dnryodfaana, 3, 8; sea Dayuabs, 3. 
Dysyk, (Penian), 66. 

E 

Bdgertoa, F., 103. 

Erythneao sea, game as TndJan 
Ooean, 9. 


F 

Fleet, J.F., 27. 

G 

Ga^ft, insoriptiou of, Si, 80. 
Gadie, A.S., 82 - 

Gapapitha, of Pftpini, 16; tba word 
romaka in, 30. 
Ga:paratnamBhodadhi, 33. 
Gandharha, 10I> 

Oaposhra Mound, 39. 

OardabbiUa, 10, 63. 

Gate^, 45, 

Gantamiimtra, 64, 67f, 73, 94. 
Gets, 3, 

Getea, 3> 

Gbifaka, a Egabarftta, 29. 
Ghsamotika, see Fsamotjka 
Ghumli, 33. 

Gjidharapura-Jjtali, 39, 

Ginnagar, 31 . 

Oim&ra, see Junigaib 
Gondopharea, 60, 

Goths, 3. 

Govadhana-Vitha, 66. 

Goygnda IV, 87 . 

GoTindapala, IQi. 

Qrabagaoita, 37. 

Greeks, S> 

Gouda, iDBcrfptton of, SO, 

Guptaa, 10, 18, 64. 

H 

Hagamtuh, 64, 

Hagana, 64. 

Haihayas, 13. 

Hamadan, I. 

Han Gatul Samrlda, 34, 43f, 
Harige^a, 76. 

Harivamla Puxipa, 19 
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Q«.r9a<AritA, 39. 

Har^vATdbflnA, 69. 

17, 93. 

Hom&dri, 20. 

Herodotus, 1, If, 1, 

Hiuen Tsiang, 75; sauHi ss HuSQt> 
SUDg, 97. 

1 

Dcforikn, OB. 

Ot^ti, a liverr 6. 
lodore, 31. 
lado-Scythia, BF. 

lodo-Scythiana, Greek acooimt of, B. 
Isidor, 9. 

Hnradatta, Biff. 

Uraraseae, aa Abhlra, 26. 

' J 

Jahatpur, 10, 61. 

Jacobi, H., 17. 

Jaika, 34. 

Jaup&la. eame as Nabaplna, 61. 
Jaadan lake, 31. 

Jats. Sf. 

JayadimaD, Tiff. 31. 

Jayadcatba, kiag of Bind, 3. 
Jayanandaka, 72f. 

Jayantaka, 79. 

Jayaewal. K.P., 17, 65. 70, 99. 
Jayasimbaaan, 94. 

Jetie, 9. 

Jinadeva, 69. 

Jits, 3. 

Jtradlmaa I, 91, 76, 93. 

JtTad&Bian Svlmi, 89. 

Jogaltbombi, 63. 

Jobyabara, 76. 

Janigarb. iiweriptioit of 
Sodiadaman 30, ?3. 


Junlgarb, inscription of 

Jayadlmaa'e ipandsoo, 31. 

JuDigarb, inaoriptioD of Jlvadiman 

31. 

JuDar-Caye loaoriptioD, 961, 66. 
Jyotirbidlbbaiapa, 191, 36. 

Jyotisa Darpapa, 99. 

K 

Ealaka. the Jain Aeftrya, 10, 93, 
10, 56, 69, lOD. 

EllaklcArya-kathlnaka, 23, 34,46. 
KllakaBQri'Carita, 93- 
Ealhapa, 23, B7. 

EalidAsa, 17, 29, 36. 67. 

Kambojaa, I2f. 

Eanakhera, 31. 

Eapbotl Lane, iascriptioa of ,30,6B. 
Eani^ka, 40, 47L 78. 

Eankali 'Kli, 28. 

KlntftratTta, 46. 

K&pva'Yain'Bblpya, 37. 

Kapila, 33. 

Kapiaa-Gandbare, 38- 
Karapaa&m, 53. 

Karatai, 58. 

Kaidatna, a bhfipati, 68. 
Eardamaka, 30, 68. 

Katdama'irija, 69. 

Eardama, a riror, 66. 

Eardama, a sage, 68. 
Earle-Care-Insoriptions, 36f. 
Earbr, 41. 

Kbitka, 16. 

Eblyapa-sambita, 16. 

Kfttyiyana, 16. 

EltyAyaaa,*eiD&Tta*<Dantr4ttba- 
I>IpikA, 37. 

Seitb, A. B„ 16. 53, 94. 
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KhAbinatft, 59. 

Eba^4&-khftdyA1^at 37^ 41. •> 
EbE^T^d&kfrp L 33. 

EharaoBtAk 58. 

Khftrata« 59. 

Elbe, Sardar. M. V.. 34. 
Eln-Cbe-lo^ 76. 

Eipid, 38. 

EirAtas, 3. 

Eonow, S., 33, 26, 99, 34^ 48f, 5D» 
fi6p 97. 

E^ahftrAta&i same ai ahhaharAta 
or abaharada, or khabaraU, or 
khakbaratap 59t 37, 58^ 
K^rasTAoi!, 87^ 

E|lroda s&gara, 7* 

Sqboxa, 16, 75. 

EamlraFila-oarita, 94- 
KonAla, 63. 

EdS&aafl, 19, 98, 70. 

Eoeolaka Fatika, 98. 

L 

Lagbinan, 97^ 

Lak^aolvali, 49^ 

LftDa, 37. 

Lava:^^ 7^ 

Lovi, Sm 60» 94. 

Liaka Easolaka, 58. 

LoDgbursfc, 33. 

Lodip watlo oFi 41. 

Ludera, 97. 

M 

Madbyado4a, 15, 28. 

Madbyamaa, 15^ 

BfadJiTlka, 16. 

MabAbh&Tata, Sf, 6, 13, 18. 


Mab&bbftaya^ IE 
Mabadatta, 53. 

Mab^vanaia, 77. 

Mahavlra, 18, 48f. 

Mahondragiipia, 86^ 

Mahftdvara, 75. 

Majraal-tit-Tawankb, 9, 13, 9 Ip 44. 
Majumdar, fT. O.p 32. 

Majamdar, B. O.p 7L 
Makhibbatta, 42. 

HilaLayaketu, 98. 

Malaya?, €5. 

Malla LiDkAra, 57. 

MAlwfr, 9S,39. 

MambaniB, 9. 

Map^odaka aoa, same aa Madian, 7. 
Mau]u4rl-mQla-ka]par 16, 33, 

85, 97. 

Marka^^^ya For&^a, 38. 

Martball, J., 32. 

Mamkaooba^ 75. 

Masugatta, 3, 6« 7. 

Matbora, 10*98,30; UoQ^Capilal 
inaoription of, 37* 58^ 
MatrgapU, 17. 

MayUradatta, 83. 

Manw, 97. 

Mayarajarmao, 33. 86, 38. 

Meds, 2i 
Mfl^aaa, 39. 

Mit&kf ara, 46. 

Mill or MioDagaTt 9. 
Mitiaderapaka, 65. 

Mlacobas, 13f- 
Moda, 33. 

Mobanjo-Daro* 3. 

Mongolian, 3. 

Mora-well, 30. 
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Mon^eDBtiawet G9> 

99. 

ICrSAB or Margiftiift, 7^ 
IfadrArikq&Ba, 21. 
Mukimda-VrddhavAdi. 49, 

Malarfljap 24^ 

Holtfta^ 4L 
ICoIyflaara, 3L 60. 

MuiiidT&ra, 99. 

N 

NA^Acjuniko^dAi 10i 33p 94. 
HahapAna, 18, 67, 71, 76: date of, 
541; reigD of, 61f, ooini of^ 63; 
fiAioe ai Nabavana, Narariba 
«k. 61, 94. 

NambaDoa, 9. 

Namijada, 34. 

Naraaimhap&la, 101. 

Narbada, a rsTer^ 7ft, 
NaailrCaTe-lDaaripiioiiap 25. 
Nfttaka-lAk^pa^Batna-Eo^p 17^ 
16f, 98,96, 98. 
Naqab4-BujtiitUf I. 

Nerur, Copper plate of, 66^ 
Nilkaotha, 64. 

NLmarp 75. 

Nie&da. 76. 

Nlvrta, 75. 

Hyftya-kabdah, 38. 

O 

Ojha, G. H., 38. 70. 

OltLR, 6. 

Ozone or Gjj.&iQ, 7 U 
P 

Pida Llptaka, 49, 

P&dataditakani, 72, 82. 
FadcDaprftbhrtakaiB, 99. 
FahUyae, 2. 13, 27* 58. 96. 


PaithaD or Pailban^ 62, TL 
PaUaTAAp 33. 

Fafkoaaiddbibtikftp 39- 

Fa^dI, 16, 46. 

Piradae^ 13> 

Fartiira-aambitA, 15. 

Fftrgiter, F. E+, 14p 15. 

I7i 

Piriyaiiatha^arifca, 38. 

ParthianBp 9, 64. 

PataleD 0 i PattalAp B. 

Pataftjall, 16, 100 ate. 

Patika, 29, 59. 

Pawnacariya, 17% 

Periplua of tbe Ecy^ihn$an Sea, 9< 
Peraepoiia, 4. 

Pmd Dadaa Khaiip 102. 
PrabhAobandra, 23. 

Prabbeaa, 66. 

PrabhA^aka-Carila, 23, 68. 
PrabhudAiPi, a DflabldeTi, 81, 96. 
PratApAdityat 23, 87% 
PratijDA-CAob^ap 98- 
PmtifthAOa* 63. 

Proto-AuatraLoid, 3. 
P^badakaavftmln, 42. 

Prthrlaeoa, 81^ 

Ptolemy, 6f, 01, 58p 71% 

PuTti^aB, 3f, 10, ISEF, 20 elo% 

Puri, B%N., 54. 

R 

Bada, (Ayeatao), 69, 

Eabulaka, 17. 

BagbupAk, 101. 

BAja&ekbarat 21. 

BAjataraugipi, 23, 87^ 

BAmacarita, 22^ 86. 

Bimagupta, 32. 87. 
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B&jabnU, 2B. 30, €4. 

6, llf, 

Bao, M. Baja, 67. 

Bai>soD, 4fp 47, BO 
Ba^trakn^u^ 38. 

Batnap&la, 33. 

BaUEnakai Bomaka. 

Blwal, 91. 

Bayobandhuri, H.r 27, 33, 54, eto. 
Bay Cboodhry, H.C.p 95. 

Bomaka, 11^ lOIf. 

Borne, 102. 

B^abhadafcta, Em TJ^ayad&ta. 
Budra, a poeb, 69^ 

Badrabfatltip 30,79. 

BudradAmau 1, 30, 66, 71, 92^ ete. 
BadradAmas H, 90. 

Bndraaanat 31i 7S, 80f. 
BadradbarA^BhattArikfl, 95. 
Badra^ena I, 31, 78, SOf. 
Badraaana II, 34, 04. 

Badraaaua III, 90f. 

Bddiaaena XV^ 91. 

Budjfaaimba 1^ 31, 77 0, 81, 93. 
Btidiaelmba Up 89. 

B^dnidiaba m, 91. 

Eama, 19f. 

BOidA, 90. 

Bumma^deAa, 19. 

s 

fiibatiutiati, 75. 

Sacffip 5. 

Saohatip E.0.p 63. 

Baowant, 99. 

Badokti-KaTQftiDrta, 23, 86. 

Sahara, 13f, 95. 

BA^araoandia^ IT. 

SigaataDp 10. 


S^ffaTAna, 4. 

Babaja-BAtua, 24. 

^AhiDUiibjp 91, 59. 

SahAyapUa, lOL 
^bX or dabl, 93. 

$&b!rAta, 59. 

Sals tan, 10, 

Bfijastan, IQ, 

S4ka, 36. 

Sakachella^ 93. 
l^akAditya, 94, 431. 

Sakadvlpa, 4, 96 eto. 

Saka^iH, 3S^ 

Saka-iauni^^, 33. 

Sakandhti, 1G» 

SakAri, 93. 

^akae, conQueat of the Indus ngion 
9; their womeD, I8t 23; defoai 
by TAaj^thipntra, 37; dMarsDt 
namaa of ths ^aka era, 36ff; 
l^aka-iaiiyAbaaa era^ 36ff; 
meaniDg of l^aka-orpa-kAlAtlta 
era^ 44 two Saka eiru 60f; 
BtaTtuig point of tho Saka era, 
54; y a r 1 0 a s oustoiiie of the^ 
93 ff, 

8skas«iia, 94. 

Bakastanaea, 97^ 
dakaethaGa, 6, 9f, 97, 

^akasthAitai, 33. 
j^akavarman, 23. 
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